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PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS—WALKING DRESSES. 


FIGURE 1. 


The robe of the lady is mousseline de laine, of 
one of the new Spring patterns. Corsage @ la 
Vierge with very large sleeves, the fulness con- 
fined at bottom by a deep tight cuff slashed in front 
of the arm. White gros de Naples bonnet, a 
round brim, the interior trimmed next the face 
with a full rache of blond, and the edge finished, 
by acurtain veil of fudle illusion, Capote crown, 
very full, trimmed with white gauze ribbon. 
French Cashmere shawl, of an Egyptian pat- 
tern. Square collar of Indian muslin, embroi- 
dered and trimmed,with lace. 





CHILD’S DRESS. 


Cambric pantaloons, gros de Naples frock, a 
high body, and sleeves of the usual form. Cot- 
tage bonnet of mouse-coloured gros de Naples, 
lined with pink, and trimmed with mouse-co- 
loured satin ribbon. Worked cambric collar. 


FIGURE Il. 


A robe of cream-colour satin Cashmere spot- 
ted with red flowers; splendid shawl, the centre 
green, the corners purple, and the border richly 
figured and fringed with green; muslin collar 
reversed; rose-colour silk bonnet, trimmed en 
suife, a sprig of jessamine in the crown. 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 
WOMAN’S LOVE. 
*“ A woman’s bliss is found, not in the smile 


Of father, mother, friend, nor in herself—~ 
Her Husband is her only portion here.” — Ward. 


Ix the heart of woman there is a fountain of 
affection, which opens only to the touch of ten- 
derness; but when that talisman is once ap- 
plied, the world’s heartless commerce cannot 
exhaust its springs, and the sad reverses we ex- 
perience in life, only serve to deepen and to fill it. 

* * * * * * ” 

One bright evening in June, when the drops of 
a recent shower were converted by the sun’s 
Tays, into glittering gems, and those same beams 
of light fell full on her countenance, Lucy Tem- 
ple was standing at the window of an apartment 
commanding a view, beautiful, perhaps, as any 
in Virginia. In sight, rolled the blue waves of 
the Chesapeake, bearing numerous white-sailed 
vessels on its broad and buoyant bosom, while 
here and there, on the borders of the plantation, 
sprung up dark ves of trees, so stately and 
luxuriant, as could only be the produce of a rich 
and generous soil. Wide fields of grain, green 
and flourishing, stretched down nearly to the 
edge of a fine sheet of water, directly in front of 
the house, and formed by their different shades 
of the same colour, a contrast too soft to be 


gaudy, yet too distinct not to strike the eye of 


even common observation. A heavy step made 
Lucy start from the contemplation of so fair a 
seene, and a harsh voice exclaimed, “* You had 
better fix my chair for me, than to stare out of 
that window, you idle hussy;” and the speaker 
hobbled to a large arm chair, in one end of the 
toom. Lucy blushed, and proceeded hastily to 
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arrange the pillows of the luxuriously soft seat, 
and to render it still softer for her captious uncle. 
Mr. Hartley (her uncle) was an odd and singu- 
lar being, he was a bachelor, and seemed to have 
outlived, if indeed, he had ever felt them, the 
soft feelings of tenderness to the feelings of 
others. But his young relation owed him obli- 
gations, too great she was aware, to be cancelled 
by his harshness of manner. She was an or- _ 
phan, fair and portionless, and had been depend- 
ant on her uncle from early childhood. His for- 
tune was large, and avarice was not one of his 
failings; he supplied his niece liberally with the 
means of dress, and had bestowed on her an 
education which it rarely is the lot of a female to 
obtain. Luty’s was a warm and affectionate 
heart, and although she was ag | grateful for 
these benefits, she prized them less than the 
coveted kindness of manner from her uncle. 
Miss Hartley, who was now no more, and who 
had hitherto managed her brother’s family, and 
cherished in her kind bosom her orphan niece, 
had taught her to consider it as one of her first 
duties to bear meekly the taunts and reproaches 
of her protector, and, if possible, to please him in 
every thing. This latter Lucy found, however, 
was impossible, and never had she felt it more 
bitterly than the evening we speak of; when, 
after finding all her endeavours to give him satis- 
faction, entirely unavailing, she retired despond- 
ingly, behind his chair of repose. Tear after 
tear, rolled silently down her cheeks, there wgs 
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no one now to soothe or console her, and she felt, 
as her eyes fell on her deep mourning dress, that 
she had lost her best and kindest friend, in her 
excellent aunt. This lady had, with the careful 
hand of virtuous experience and anxious affec- 
tion, endeavoured to pluck as they sprouted, the 
seeds of evil from Lucy’s young heart, and had 
been to her what an enlightened, virtuous mo- 
ther is to a dear and only daughter. Miss Tem- 
ple had enjoyed the advantages of the best so- 
ciety. Mr. Hartley was too violent and irritable 
to be very polished in his own manners, but he 
valued them in others, and, with great pride, he 
possessed a strong mind; often obscured, how- 
ever, by the mists of strong and ungovernable 
passion. 

Miss Temple grew up to womanhood with 
the knowledge that she was an object of no 
slight attraction in the circle she moved in. She 
had some reason to know, too, that she was a 
subject of admiration and speculation, with the 
visiters at Hartley. It was naturally concluded, 
that Lucy would inherit a considerable part, at 
least, if not the whole of her uncle’s fortune, and 
wealth with beauty, is not often overlooked in 
this country, whatever fate it may meet with in 
others. She was in no danger of having her 
head turned, however, by the adulation she re- 
ceived. A sincere and ardent attachment to one 
object, is an excellent preservative from coquetry; 
it was such an attachment as this that Lucy had 
already formed. Henry Campbell, a young man 
bred to the law, and dependant almost entirely 
on his profession for support, sometimes spent a 
week or two at Hartley, with his sister, Mrs. 
Walton. This lady was the most intimate friend 
of Miss Hartley, and hence Campbell’s ac- 
quaintance with Miss Temple,—he was hand- 
some, intelligent, and sincere, and the few errors 
he committed were the offspring of a high and 
noble spirit, which could not calculate coldly 
enough to decide always reasonably. He was 
ardent and devoted in his attachments, and loved 
with his whole soul, the fair girl, who had 

romised secretly to marry him or no one. Camp- 

ll, owing to his intimacy, knew better than 
Lucy’s other admirers, what her real prospects 
of affluence were. His sister had informed him 
that Mr. Hartley expressed it as his intention to 
leave the bulk of his property to Mr. Bradfute, 
an Englishman, arid his dearest friend. Camp- 
bell heard this with indifference, he had at that 
time, high hopes of yaining a large sum of 
money by the decision of a suit ig Chancery. 
His practice as a lawyer, was extensive for so 
young a man, and he had talents and application 
enough to make his future success sure,—so 
thought his friends,—but his prospects, like 
those of others, were to change. His constitu- 
tion was naturally delicate, and at the time our 
story commences, his state of health was such 
as to preclude the possibility of his attending to 
any business, and to threaten him with consump- 
tion. The knowledge of his situation, tended 

tly to heighten the depression of spirits 

ucy had laboured under, since the death of her 
aunt. She had not seen him for several months, 
when she received a letter from his sister, stat- 
ing that a eye 4 was thought necessary for 
the restoration of his health, and intimating their 
intention to spend a few days at Hartley, before 





going to Norfolk, from which place he would 
sail sometime in the succeeding week. Mrs, 
Walton added, that she greatly feared it would 
prove to be-their last parting on earth, and that 
she believed he entertained few hopes of his re. 
covery. Lucy wept over this letter, long and 
bitterly ; she had lately, more than ever, looked 
up to Campbell as the being who was hence. 
forth to be the stay and support of her life. She 
did not believe her uncle loved her; she had few 
near relations, and those few were at a distance, 
Campbell, therefore, since Miss Hartley’s death, 
seemed to have become the heir to all the affee- 
tion she had felt for her aunt, and thus to occupy 
a double place in her heart. 

We have mentioned that Mr. Hartley hada 
friend, to whom he intended to leave his pro 

erty, or at any rate, the principal part of it. Mtr 

radfute, this valued friend, was, like himself, 
a bachelor, but so little like him in disposition, 
that Lucy, who was a great favourite with him, 
had often wondered how so benevolent and 
amiable a being could ever have become so 
much attached to her uncle. Such friendships, 
however, though unaccountable, are common, 
and I believe it has ever been thought, by per 
sons skilled in the mysteries of our nature, that 
dissimilar minds oftener unite in love and friend- 
ship than those moulded alike, and possessing 
equal powers. Lucy looked on Bradfute as one 
of the best of men, and had received from him 
many flattering proofs of regard. The day 
arrived which was to bring Campbell and his 
sister to Hartley. They came, and though the 
languor of illness pervaded her lover’s features, 
Lucy perceived them to brighten, as he gazed on 
her, and felt assured, by the tears which sprang 
involuntarily to her eyes when she saw him, 
that her heart was still fondly his own. During 
his short stay at her uncle’s house, Lucy saw 
enough of Campbell’s situation, to feel the deep- 
est anxiety as to his recovery. They parted 
with sad hearts, after exchanging some slight 
tokens to treasure, of their mutual affection. 

Slowly, to Lucy, waned the months of Av 
tumn. Campbell had gone to the. south of 
France, and intended, of course, to spend the 
winter in that climate. November’s chilling 
blasts had stripped her garden of all its flowers, 
and her walk was now changed to the beach, 
where the last evening of Campbell’s stay at 
Hartley, he had told her, that if he died far away 
from her, his last prayers should breathe her 
name, and his last thought be of her. She had 
heard from him, and she had received the wek- 
come intimation that he was slightly better. 
Every ray of hope was welcome, and the letter 
which brought this faint source of consolation, 
was a precious one to Lucy. Her uncle fre 
quently scolded her for leaving him so much 
alone, <p, he never seemed to enjoy her se 
ciety, and Lucy was soon to be released from 
his complaints and reproaches forevef. Early in 
the winter, the gout attacked his stomach, and 
he fell in a few hours, a victim to its power. 
Lucy felt his death a severe blow to her, although 
he scarcely ever breathed her name, but to cow 
ple it with some kind of complaint against her. 

Mr. Bradfute was written to, and arrived soon 
after the death of his friend, with a gentleman 
whom Mr. Hartley had desired should beec 
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the guardian of his niece. This gentleman, Mr. 
Feltons was a relation of Lucy’s, and she was 
much attached to one of his daughters, who had 
been her school companion. Mr. Hartley had 
left Lucy the sum of ten thousand dollars; the 
rest of his property was left solely to Mr. Brad- 
fute, with some allusion to.an understanding be- 
tween them, which had taken place a year be- 
fore his death. Mr. Bradfute was compelled to 
return home as soon as possible, as he was pre- 
paring to visit his friends in England, where he 
expected to stay about twelve months. He took 
an affectionate leave of Lucy, promising, if pos- 
sible, to see her again before his departure ja 
America. She, soon after he left Hartley, set 
out on her journey to Briar-dale, Mr. Felton’s 
resideffce, situated a few miles below Richmond. 
On the evening of the third day, the carriage 
turned into a gateway only half a mile from 
Briar-dale, and Lucy, with some of her long for- 
otten vivacity, thrust her head out of the win- 
ian to look once more ona place she had not 
seen for years, and where too, she had passed 
some of the happiest days of her childhood. 

The travellers were welcomed with affection- 
ate eagerness by all the family, and Lucy was 
beheld with raptures by her friend Emma, a 
pretty, lively girl of her own age. On entering 
the drawing-room, Lucy found its blazing fire, 
close drawn curtains, and thick carpeting, a 
pleasing exchange for the gloomy skiesand chill 
breezes without. Mrs. Felton was preparing 
the tea; Emma, Caroline, and Harriet, three 
grown daughters, seated themselves near their 
young guest, while two sweet little rosy-cheeked 
children sat one on each side of the fire. These 
latter were twins, the youngest of Mr. Felton’s 
family,—they were great pets with their father, 
they dropped their playthings, and laughed de- 
lightedly, as they ran to meet him, when he en- 
tered a few minutes after Lucy was seated. In 
compliance with Mr. Felton’s request, that she 
would take off her wrappings, Lucy resigned her 
scarf and bonnet to a servant, and succeeded in 
arranging her discomposed locks without the aid 
of a looking-glass. She still wore a riding- 
dress of black-eloth, which displayed her person 
to great advantage. Her figure was scarcely of 
the middie size, but it was light, airy, and 
graceful. She was extremely fair, and her com- 

lexion brilliant and delicate; her hair was 
ong, thick, and of the brightest auburn, con- 
trasting well with the “* brow of spotless white,” 
on which it was parted, and her eyes large, 
darkly blue, and blending in their expression, 
softness with intelligence, were the loveliest of 
their kind; lips, beautiful, both in shape and co- 
lour, closed over teeth which were perfectly 
white and regular, and asmile, singularly sweet, 
and often passing over her fine features, gave 
the whole face a charm, asare as it was exqui- 
site. Her cousin’s family viewed her with ad- 
miration, not unmingled with surprise, at the 
improvemeart a few years had made ina child 
they had always considered beautiful, and felt 
for her the interest we are apt to feel for a young 
person in her circumstances. 

She soon became a favourite with all, for she 
was possessed of many little nameless quali- 
ties, which endear, and her deportment was al- 
Ways gentle, uniform, and kind. She was 





anxious now to hear from Ca 1; some time 
had elapsed since she received his last letter, 
but she did not let her uneasiness appear, except 
in the least obtrusive way. It was true, that 
she laughed seldomer than she was onee wont to 
do, and her countenance was rather grave for one 
of her age, but this was natural, so soon after 
the death of her uncle, and excited no surprize, 
She was still admired, courted, and a belle, but 
her heart was unaltered; for one moment, she 
did not forget that she had pledged her word, 
and bestowed her affections on a man, who, 
whatever misfortunes crossed his path, was 
worthy of them. She dwelt with far more plea- 
sure on the idea, that she was now possessed of 
the means of making his life (short though it 
might be) happy, and of setting him free from 
the necessity of following any em ‘y= cal- 
culated to injure his health, should ne ever 80 
far recover-as to be able to make the attempt, 
than that she herself might become a magnet of 
the first attraction to men of the first standing, if 
she adopted the usual means of securing their 
attention. She thought it her duty to inform 
her guardian of her engagement to Campbell, 
under their present circumstances, and did so, 
accordingly. 

Mr. Felton (who knew Campbell) told her 
that he did not consider himself privileged to 
make objections to her marrying a man she had 
betrothed herself previously to his becoming her 
guardian, that ah sem of no soli objection 
which could be made to Campbell, but his 
health; this, however, he frankly told her, he 
considered a serious one. Lucy knew that most 
persons would consider his health as an objec- 
tion, but it formed with her the most powerful 
reason for marrying, or wishing, at least, to 
marry him, as soon as he returned. As soon as 
her engagement was whispered out of Mr. Fel- 
ton’s femily, she received from some of her sage 
acquaintances, hints on the subject, calculated to 
set before her in a strong li the sacrifice she 
was about to make. With beauty, accomplish- 
ments, and fortune like her’s, they thought it 
would be dreadful to take upon herself the charge 
of attendance on an invalid; giving up, of 
course, all the gaieties of life,—but these were 
not exactly the thing Lucy’s heart was most set on. 

“Cousin Lucy,” said Emma Felton to her, 
one evening as they walked round the farm of 
Briar-dale, “they tell me you mean to take 
upon yourself the. arduous duties of a house- 
wife, when Mr. Campbell returns to this coun- 
try. Is it so?” 

“T really cannot say, Emma, whether I shall 
be married directly he returns, for I find by a Jet- 
ter I got from him yesterday, that he is in New 
York by this time; but I have no objection in 
telling you, that 1 have promised to ay him, 
and it shall not be my fault if I do not fulfil my 
engagement.” 

“Will not his health postpone your mar- 
riage?” 

“* With some persons, I believe it would be a 
reason for doing so; I reason differently; the 
litle property he had, has been drained to the 
dregs to enable him to make this stay abroad, 
and his health must forever unfit him for the 


duties of his profession. I have now enough for 
both of us, and I may surely confess to you, 
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Emma, that I can never enjoy life or forttne, 
unless both are shared with him,” said Lucy, 
and her voice faltered as she spoke the last 
words. 

Miss Felton was convinced that Lucy’s was 
the right view of the matter, and they soon re- 
turned to the house. Campbell’s letter had in- 
formed Lucy that he was better, but by no means 
restored to health, and that he should soon see 
her. He said that he rejoiced in her present 
prospects, even though they might prove a bar 
to his ownhappiness. Lucy did not understand 
how this could be, but thought she would re- 

uest him to explain himself when they met. 

he winds of March had “hummed their part- 
ing song,” and April, with smiles and tears, 
was daily breathing into life, blossoms of every 
hue and size, from the retiring violet, to the 
queen of garden flowers, the rose; nature wore 
again her gayest garments and her brightest 
smile, when Mrs. Walton, who lived not very 
far from Briar-dale, and who was acquainted 
with its inmates, wrote to Lucy, saying that her 
brother had arrived, and that they would spend 
the next day at Briar-dale. The soft stillness of 
a mild morning in Spring pervaded every thing. 
The fire had been suffered to decline in the grate, 
and the front windows of the drawing-room at 
Briar-dale were raised. At one end of the large 
room, a piano stood open, with a music-book 
resting on the lid. The stool before it, was oc- 
cupied by Lucy, but her arm, only, touched the 
instrument, and supported her head in a position 
indicative of deep emotion, rather than thought- 
fulness. One white and dimpled hand, had its 
fingers so extended as to grasp her forehead, and 
press strongly on her temples. The colour 
fluttered in her cheek like ** the wing of a wound- 
ed bird,”” and her heart beat almost audibly. 

“They are almost at the door, Luey,” said 
Emma, who sat by a window, “I must tell mo- 
ther,” and she disappeared. 

Lucy looked up; she saw the carriage, and 
knew it to be that of Mrs. Walton’s aunt, with 
whom she had lived since Henry’s departure 
from America, In a few moments, the guests 
had alighted, and Campbell made his way 
into the drawing-room an instant before the 
rest of the party. He pressed Lucy’s hand 
fondly, and the glance they exchanged in that 
brief interval, told more than an hour’s conversa- 
tion, in the company of others could have done. 
In the course of the day, Miss Temple had an 
opportanity of asking his sister if she thought 
him much benefitted by his stay in France, and 
received an answer by no means satisfactory. 

** His health is a good deal under the influence 
of his spirits,” said Mrs, Walton, “and they 
are now much affected by the doubts he enter- 
tains as to its being proper that he should (even 
if you were willing) allow you to marry him; 
broken in constitution, and deprived now of any 
hope of more than a very scanty support for the 
rest of his life, for I suppose you have heard that 
our ¢ause was decided against us?” 

Lucy said she had heard it, but expressed her 
astonishment that Campbell could think she 
could look on it as a sacrifice to her to marry him. 

“T thought,” said she, “he at least knew me 
better.” 

** He does know you better, my dear, but I 





spoke of what his opinion on the subject is, not 
of your’s.” 

And Lucy was prevented by delicacy from 
pressing the conversation further. In the first 
private conversation she had with Campbell, he 
told her freely all his scruples on the subject; 
and with a firm, but delicate tenderness, she told 
him her views, and convinced him that her affee- 
tion was not a fleeting emotion, to be chased by 
the first cloud of misfortune, but a deep, undying 
regard, founded on the best feelings of our nature, 

“] really feel, since we have settled this 
point, dearest Lucy,” said Campbell, “as if I 
could live now,” and the soft eyes which were 
fixed on his face, told him how ardently, how 
anxiously, one heart desired that he should live, 

Not a month after this conversation, one clear 
soft morning in May, while the dew still glit 
tered on the grass, and the blue smoke curled 


only above its out-houses; Briar-dale wore an* 


appearance of preparation for some uncommon 
oceasion, two carriages arrived from Richmond, 
and deposited at the door, several fair and youth- 
ful guests, with their attendant beauxs and bro 
thers; these were near relations or acquaintances 
of the family, who came thus early, to avoid the 
heat of the sun. Within and without doors, 
even the very air, seemed to breathe of some 
approaching event of pleasing import. There is 
something, though I cannot say what exactly, 
which tells of a wedding or a feast, in the very 
appearance of the house where it is to take 
place, and thus it was at Briar-dale. Mrs. Fel- 
ton’s orders were repeated oftener, and in a tone 
fuller of vivacity and bustling housewifery, than 
was usual with her. The twins, Ellen and 
Maria, had each some little task assigned 
them, while their elder sisters were ready to 
receive and enterthin the guests who should ar- 
rive before dinner. The day passed on—the 
dining hour had been over some hours, when 
some of the ladies adjourned to an upper 
apartment, with close shut blinds, and snow- 
white curtains, arranged with taste, over large 
screws of polished brass. The mantelpiece of 
this room, and the toilet, were ornamented with 
flowers, and the latter had been ‘arranged with 
uncommon care by Amy, the faithful servant of 
her pretty mistress, and who now stood re er 
fully at a distance, in one corner of Miss Tem- 


ple’s room. Lucy herself sat at the foot of the 
bed, her head reclined against one of its maho- 


gany posts. Her pretty feet, encased in white 
silk stockings, and shoes of a size to fit Cinde 
rella herself, were just visible, beneath the loose 
White dress she still wore, and her hair had not 
yet undergone the arrangement Emma purposed 
to give it. 

* Well, I hope Lucy, if ever I marry,” said 
one of the young guests, “I may have just 
such an evening for hy wedding, as this. Iam 
sure you are to be happy, if the old saying is 


’ true, that ‘blessed is the bride the sun shines 


on.’ Did you ever see,” she continued, address 
ing Lucey, “so lovely an evening?” : 
“It is beautiful,—beautifal,” replied Lucy, as 
Miss Stanton threw open the shutters, “ and the 
sun is almost down. Is Mrs. Walton here?” 
“Oh! yes} and Campbell, of course. I de 
clare he looks so happy, and has improved 60 
much, I scarcely knew him. But come, it 
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hich time you were dressing, as well as the rest 
of as; come Emma, and dress her hair, and re- 
member that you and I, as bridemaids, must not 
be the last ready.” 

She left the room with all but Emma, who 
proceeded to arrange her cousin’s fine hair in the 
most becoming mode, and exclaimed, as she 

ve the finishing stroke to her dress, “ Well, 
I declare, Lucy, you look prettier than I ever 
saw you, and that is no slight compliment, I can 
assure you. Now, don’t rumple these flowing 
robes of pure white muslin, 1 beg, while I go 
and try to make myself a suitable hand-maiden 
for so fair a bride.” ‘ 

Her young friends soon returned to conduct 
the bride-elect to the foot of the stairs, where 
Campbell waited to receive her. ‘The proces- 
sion reached the drawing-room, where a cheer- 
ful, though not numerous company were assem- 
bled to witness the ceremony; it was soon over, 
and Lucy. received the kiss of triumphant affee- 
tion with a firm resolve to fulfil faithfully the 
vows she had just made. Mr. Bradfute had de- 
layéd his trip to England until the Spring. Two 
days after her marriage, Lucy received a letter 
from him, saying how much he regretted not 
being able to be present at her marriage, or to 
see her before he left America. She testified 
some surprise at a part of this letter, and blushed 
excessively while Campbell ran over its con- 
tents. An arch look from him, increased her 
confusion, but the letter was locked up, and no 
further enquiries made as to the subject of it by 
her friends. 

The young couple were soon settled in a ha- 
bitation suited to them, and a trip to the Virgi- 
nia Springs had caused Campbell’s cheek to 
flush once more with the bright hues of health. 
Happiness, too, aided in restoring him, and Lucy’s 
eare of him was crowned with pleasing success. 
As the best disposition he could make of his 
wife’s fortune, Campbell was advised to accede 
to the wishes of a friend of his, to join in the 
mercantile business with him. He did so, and 
became a partner in the firm, but left the whole 
management to Lennox, the friend he had en- 
gaged with. Every thing seemed now to smile 
on Lucy’s destiny, and she did not forget the 
gratitude she owed to the source of all things ex- 
cellent, for her happy situation. But the sun of 
unclouded prosperity was soon to set. ‘T'wo 
years after their marriage, Campbell found, that 
through the perfidy of Lennox, whom he had 
trusted too far, he was an entirely ruined man. 
To the last farthing he possessed in the world, 
he paid the debts Which had been contracted ih 
his name, and was left perfectly destitute. The 
blow was too severe for Campbell. His un- 
happiness seemed to bring back at once all his 
former symptoms of disease, and to wither all 
his energy. Exertion of mind and body only, 
could now enable them to live, (for Campbell 
would accept no offers of assistance which he 
had no well-founded hope of being able to repay,) 
and it remained for Lucy to make such exertions. 
It was a great shock to her, to know that they 
were so miserably reduced, as not to have the 
means of existence even in their power, unless 
they laboured to procure them; but, though she 
had, as young persons always do, steeped all her 
prospects of the future in the rich hues of hope, 





and pleasing anticipation, she did not sink under 

disappointment. e elastic spirits of eighteen, 

with health and contented disposition, enabled 

her to think for her husband, and to endeavour to 

inspire him with resolution to bear their hard lot. 
* * * * 

Four years had passed away since the mar- 
riage of Campbell. Mr. Bradfute had written 
soon after landing in England, to announce to 
them his intention of remaining several years 
abroad, and it had been a long time since they 
had heard from him at all. One clear, cold 
night in the winter of 1825, ina small room of 
an obscure lodging house in Richmond, a female 
sat beside a declining fire, which cast now and 
then a flickering and doubtful light upon her fea- 
tures. Ona mean, counfortions fooking bed, lay 
an emaciated form, scarcely to be recognized as 
that of Campbell. He slept, or seemed to 
sleep, and Lucy (for it was she) rose softly 
from the fire-place, and ee the window, 
which was guiltless of either curtain or shutter. 
The full moon shone in cloudless splendour, and 
countless stars lent their fainter light to brighten 
the blue face of heaven. 

Every thing in this retired part of the city 
was quiet, and the silence only Proken by an oc- 
casional passenger. Lucy looked steadfastly on 
the glittering sky—thoughts of other and brighter 
days flitted across her mind, and she said in a 
low, suppressed tone, “* But I do not sigh for the 
wealth we have lost, it is the effect that loss has 
had on him, which crushes hope with me, and 
withers all my expectations of relief or comfort. 
What will it be to me, should the event take 

lace which will give us wealth and ease, if 

é should not live,”’ and her own words affected 
her to tears, as she turned from the window, and 
bent down over Campbell, to ascertain if he still 
slumbered. Finding that he did, she drew forth 
a large basket, and by the light of a candle, 
carefully shaded from his view, she commenced 
her nightly labours. A clock, in some part of 
the house, told the hour of midnight, just as 
Campbell awoke, and called Lucy to his bed- 
side. He chid her for pursuing her employment 
so late. 

“I was not so sleepy,” she replied, “and 
when I get much work done at night, I have 
more leisure to attend to all your little wants in 
the day.” r 

**T shall soon be released from want, Lucy,” 
said Campbell, faintly, “but you,—you will 
still have to struggle with poverty until Mr. 
Bradfute’s return from abroad ; when I am dead, 
you can accept the offers of assistance he will be 
sure to make you.” 

* Do not talk of dying, indeed I cannot bear 
it,” said Lucy, hastily. ‘ You need not fear for 
me, I should not live long after you were gone, 
Iknow. If youcould only get well, I should 
not repine at any thing, and we could live com- 
fortabl y enough, for I could get music scholars, 
I should have it in my power to attend to them.” 

“ But is it not a hardship, Lucy, to be cut off 
from the society of your friends; for you, like 
myself, will not associate, unless on equal 
terms, with any one.”’ 

“It is not worth being unhappy about, Camp- 
bell; if you were well, I should have you for so- 
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ciety, and I am sure I should not be very desir- 
ous for that of others.” 

“I know,” said Campbell, tenderly, “ what 
value you set on me—and I know, too, that you 
have done all in your power to support and con- 
sole me under the trials I have brought upon 
both of us.” 

* Don’t blame yourself, my dear, it was no 
fault of yours. Recollect that you were advised 
to do what you did, by experienced friends. 
And I still think,”’ added Lucy, “that it is for wise 

isposes we have been afflicted—that our mis- 

ortunes are the work of a Being who cannot err.” 

“IT do not know how it is,” said Campbell, 
as Luey pressed her round and healthful cheek 
to his, fevered and wan with illness. ‘I donot 
know how it is, but your words can almost al- 
ways chase the gloomy spirit from my thoughts 
and awaken hope when she slumbers deepest. 
Perhaps,” he continued, “ our sorrow may soon 
be changed into gladness.” 

* Perhaps so,”’ said Lucy, and she half smiled 
as she said it. 

The last two years of Mrs. Campbell’s life 
had, indeed, been marked by grief and anxiety, 
too deep to be pourtrayed. She had been com- 
pelled to turn her talents to account in every pos- 
sible way; and to be the constant attendant on 
her husband in his long and tedious attacks of 
illness. She had, night after night, sometimes 
for weeks together, watched beside what she 
thought must surely be the death-bed of all she 

rized most on earth, and, after a few hours rest 
in the morning, pursued, with an anxious and 
bursting heart, the labour on which they de- 
pended for support. Mrs. Gray, their landlady, 
was a kindhearted woman, and, though poor 
herself, was willing to assist them in any way 
she could. She would now and then assist Lucy 
in nursing Campbell, and took upon herself the 
charge of disposing of the trifles Lucy some- 
times ornamented with her work, either of em- 
broidery or painting. She only devoted to these 
the time she could not find other employment 
for, and never did she sit one hour without em- 
ployment of some kind. Lucy scrupulously 
avoided debt; she had laid aside the only.orna- 
ment like jewellery, she possessed, to defray 
the expenses attendant on employing a physi- 
sician to Campbell. This was a watch of the 
first quality, which had been given her by Mr. 
Bradfute, and it was not without a pang, that 
she parted with it. It had been the companion 
of many a weary hour, when Campbell would 
seem to be fast hastening to the land of spirits ; 
and Lucy also valued it greatly, as coming from 
her revered and venerable friend. She kept as 
much as possible from the knowledge of her hus- 
band, the shifts she had been compelled to make, 
and his situation prevented his noticing things 
that had passed under his very eye. When he 
would seem to be better, Lucy considered her trials 
as nothing, and would often make a jest of her 
having to be cook, chambermaid, and indeed 
every thing in their little menage. Mr. Felton’s 
family called sometimes to see them, and it was 
in one of the visits Emma paid her, that she dis- 
covered what were Lucy’s various duties. It 
was in the morning, and Campbell who was 
at that time able to sit up, after a severe at- 
tack of sickness, was seated in an arm-chair, 





————_ 


the yew of Mrs. Gray, which she had jn. 
sisted on his using. Lucy was prepari j 
breakfast over a handful of coals, which jase 
ed on the hearth, she endeavoured to blow into 
a blaze. A dress of a coarser kind than her 
maid had been in the habit of wearing, enveloped 
her pretty figure, and a checked apron, with 
sleeves, tucked up above her elbows, completed 
her equipment. She rose to welcome Emma, 
who observed with an expression of sorrow, the 
change in her appearance. Lucy noticed this, 
and said playfully, 

“ Now, don’t look so grave, Emma. I assure 
you now, that Campbell is so much better, I had 
just as leave wear this, as any other sort of 
dress; this does not cause me any uneasiness, 
and I know you are obliged to confess in your 
heart that nobody but myself could give this cos. 
tume charm; see how it displays my throat and 
arms to the greatest advantage, and cooking, you 
know, gives one a fine complexion.’ Even 
Campbell smiled, as he beheld her cheerful man. 
ner, and knew thatit was genuine. 

** She is, Emma,” said he, “ not only cook as 
you see, but has learned something, I believe, of 
every branch of a housewife’s employment, and 
then she has to bestow as much time on me and 
my wants, as most ladies do on their amuse- 
ments.” 

Lucy’s every thought still turned on her hus- 
band with an intensity of affection scarcely to be 
equalled, and she seemed to be endowed with 
powers more than human, to detect and avoid 
every thing which could affect injuriously his 
health or spirits. Day after day, from the night 
we speak of, did she watch the struggles between 
disease and his weakened constitution. If he 
mended in the least, or seemed reconciled to 
their situation, every cloud vanished from her 
brow, and she performed with pleasure, the most 
menial offices, and endured without repining, 
hardship and fatigue. At last he was able to sit 
up, and improved gradually under her judicious 
management. A few months after, he was suf- 
ficiently recovered to walk out, and to get em- 
ployment, by writing for those who would re- 

uest his services. He received a letter froma 
friend of his in Williamsburg, saying that he 
thought it probable by being in that place the 
ensuing week, he might recover a debt due him, 
(Campbell), from a person who would be there 
at that time. 

“It is only a hundred dollars, but that is not 
to be despised by us now,” said Campbell, as 
he consulted with Lucy on the propriety of 
going; ‘* shall I make the attempt to get it?” 

* Oh, by all means,” said she; “and I, as 
treasurer for our firm, can supply you with the 
means of going, conveniently. If you should 
not get the money, the change of scene even 
fora few days, will be of service to you.” 

‘“‘ Of service to me!—Yes, that is always the 
first and the last thing in your mind, I believe. 
Lucy, we are poor—poor enough,—but there are 
many rich men who would be glad to purchase, 
if they could, with their richest treasures, such 
love as yours, from such a woman!” 

Lucy’s eyes swam in tears, though she said, 
tolerable 


laughingly—“ That is really a very 
sentence for a novel, Campbell :—but we know 
now, that misfortunes call forth from their hid- 
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laces, the deepest feelings of tenderness in 

2 sre and _ them visible to our com- 

ions in sorrow, at least,” she added, in a 

graver tone, and then changed the conversation 
to his journey- 

«J shall only be absent a few days, my dear; 
I would not leave you longer on any account at 
this time,” said Campbell, as he prepared the 
next morning to leave her. 

The air was chill, for it was scarcely day, 
and Lucy almost repented having advised him 
togo. The stage in which he travelled passed 
Briar-dale, just as the sun rose ; and Campbell, 
as he leaned from the window, beheld, tinged 
by the first beams of light, the house where, on 
the whitest day of his life, he had received a 
treasure, now the only one left him upon earth. 
With a deep sigh at the contrast his present 
situation presented to that happy day, he drew 
back in the carriage. His fellow-passengers 
were indemnifying themselves for their early 
rising by sleeping’on the road;—and he was left 
for several hours with his own gloomy thoughts 
for companions. 

He reached the house of his friend late in the 
evening,—and retired, fatigued and dispirited, to 
bed. He was anxious to return as soon as pos- 
sible, and lost no time in settling the business 
which brought him to Williamsburg. After 
three days spent in that place, he found all hope 
of his getting the money was vain,—and the 
next morning found him, disappointed and 
melancholy, on his journey homeward. Imme- 
diately, on alighting that night at the hotel from 
whence he had set out, he turned his steps to- 
wards the humble dwelling which had, for more 
than two Years, covered him and his unhappiness 
together, from the knowledge of almost all his for- 
mer associates. Mrs Gray answered his knock. 

“Is it you, sir?” said she; * well, don’t make 
a noise. She is asleep, but will be so pleased 
to see you when she wakes.” 

“ She is not ill, I trust,” said Campbell. 

“ Oh no, but you had a son born yesterday, and 
she ought not to be disturbed so late at night.” 

“I will not disturb her;’—and Campbell 
stepped softly into the apartment. 

ucy lay in a profound sleep, one arm pil- 
lowed her head, on the other lay her infant. 
Campbell stood an instant regarding his wife 
with looks of affection not to be described, and 
then advanced to take a nearer view of his 
child. Like its mother, it slept the sound sleep 
of innocence, while on its breast were folded the 
little dimpled hands, as if to petition not to be 
disturbed. After this survey, Campbell seated 
himself by the fire, in Mrs. Gray’s arm-chair, 
happier than he had felt for some time. “‘ Thank 
Heaven that it so,”” said he to himself ;—* but 
I was afraid to anticipate such an event, lest 
disappointment should be the result.” 

Lucy now awoke, and beheld with some sur- 
prise her husband seated quietly, partaking Mrs. 
Gray’s repast of tea and bread. fie was by her 
side in an instant, and the embrace which follow- 
A was one of congratulatory affection from 


“See what a present I make yon, Mr. Camp- 
bell,” said Lucy, smilingly; “receive, I beg 
of you, and hold less awkwardly, a young gen- 
tleman who brings us twenty thousand dollars,” 





‘‘] shall certainly consider him as the *‘ Dove 
unto our ark,’ dearest Lucy,” replied her hus- 
band; “he has brought us peace once more.” 

“1 got a letter,” said Lucy, * the very day 
you left me, from Mr. Bradfute, announcing his 
arrival in New York ;—and we shall now soon 
present to him the child who is to rob him of a 
considerable portion of my uncle’s property.”’ 

‘“* He will consider it a pleasure to part with 
it to your child, Lucy,” said Campbell; “ he 
wont have relieved himself from his engagement 
to your uncle, but as he told us in that letter, 
written when we were married, he put it out of 
his power to do so.” 

“T know it, I know it,” said Lucy. “I am 
sure he will be glad to be in any way the instru- 
ment of good to me.” 

** But shall we call the boy after him, or my 
uncle ?” 

“ Let us leaveit to Mr. Bradfute to name him,” 
answered Campbell. 

Lucy’s worthy and affectionate friend soon 
found her in her humble abode, and shed tears of 
heartfelt sympathy, when he heard from Emma 
Felton, at Briar-dale, an account of Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s trials and fortitude. He blamed Lucy, 
tenderly, for not writing to inform him of their 
situation, as she should consider as a father, one 
who loved her as he did. He told her she was 
his only tie to America, now her uncle was no 
more ;—and that, in his will, he had made her 
the sole heiress to his fortune. He persuaded 
Campbell to live at Hartley, and to suffer him to 
reside with them. With pleasure of the purest 
kind, Lucey beheld again the spot where her 
days of childhood had been passed. Though 
she had often wept at Hartley, yet it was there 
that some of the sweetest moments of her life 
had been spent, and she hailed the first appear- 
ance of the place with a feeling of deep and 
tender delight. The water-prospect, almost 
boundless, enchanted her eyes, long accustomed 
to scenes of the kind ;—and‘her garden, with 
its countless flowers, was welcomed as a dear 
and cherished friend. Campbell’s cheek re- 
sumed once more the bright hues of health and 
happiness ;—and Lucy, blooming and beautiful 
as ever, appeared the perfect picture of content. 
Campbell amused himself with the mana 
ment of the farm,—while Mr. Bradfute, wedded 
to literary pursuits, seemed not to wish for 
other — than his books, until the evening 
came, and he descended to make one in the 
happy circle in the sitting-room at Hartley. Mr. 
Felton’s family, with Mrs. Walton, were their 
frequent guests, and saw with pleasure that 
both seemed as happy as their fondest friends 
could desire. Little Hartley, (for so Mr. Brad- 
fute had named the ehild,) grew in strength and 
beauty, and Lucy thought the Jatter must be 
unquestionable, since he was like his father. 
Campbell sometimes left his home on business, 
and those short absences served to render doubl 
sweet the smiles and caresses which greeted his 
return. His heart never failed to beat quick 
with pleasure-at the anticipation of these wel- 
comes ;—and, when a slight rising in the road 
would give him the first view of his home, he 
felt how true it is, that “ no place is like home,” 
when that home is cheered and brightened by 
the light of woman’s love. 
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THE PROPOSAL. 
BY R. BERNAL, M. P. 


Waite in her fairy bow’r, alone, 

Sophia like a houri shone 

Supreme on beauty’s dazzling throne, 
My panting breast grew frantic: 

Long had I doubted, blushed, and sigh’d, 

But now I press’d her to decide, 

When thus she spoke, and I replied, 
In language unromantic. 


**I would not Charles, for worlds, encroach— 
But will you huild a new town coach, 
And britska too? that no reproach 
May reach our happy marriage.” 
** No—Sophy! those bewitching feet 
Were form’d to trip through Regent-street; 
That graceful swing! say—who can beat 
Your own smart, easy carriage? 


**In Belgrave-square, I covet most 

A tasteful house—The Morning Post 

Might then print many a tale, and boast 
Of our domestic glory.” 

“The New Road, Sophy, I admire— 

To lodgings only, I aspire; 

A second floor—I can’t soar higher, 
The hero of one story.” 


** Have you engaged in Hookham’s list 
An opera box? I couldn’t exist, 
From Easter, if this chance were miss’d, 
This lawful, bridal fixture.” 
** Alas! to lose Giovanni’s nose— 
Grandolfi’s legs—Taglioni’s toes— 
The only 50x I can unclose 
Is one of Pontet’smixture.” 


** At least, you'll not curtail my clothes, 
My blond, my flounces, my gigots, 
Or call Carsan’s or Ma’ame Triaud’s 
Accounts, at Christmas, teasing.” 
* Dear girl! I like but little waste; 
Gigot’s our own plain cook shall baste; 
The only long Sills to my taste 
Are woodeocks’, when in season.” 


**Exeuse me! Charles, you'll not forget 
My great aunt’s diamonds with Hamlet— 
They’re only roses, badly set— 

Bat brilliants are my passion.” 
*«Sweet maid! the only gems I prize 
Are those your pearly mouth supplies, 
Your rudy lips, your drilliant eyes 

Will always be in fashion.” 


** For Almack’s, have you any doubt 
That we are fixed, the spring throughout? 
I long, dear Charles! to roam about 
Those regions so enchanting.” 
** Three maiden aunts, with pipes as shrill 
As Colinet’s, will prove their skill 
On basto, ponto—a guadrille _ 
At home, shall ne’er be wanting.” 


**Too cruel Charles!—Will you secure 
My jointure, or your life insure? 
Were I, all foresight to abjure, 





My friends would blame my blindness.” 
** Why, Sophy! you would ne’er forgive 
Your husband, if he did not strive 
That you shoald not his love survive— 
I'll kill you fret with kindness. ” 


“Time past, you offer’d te devote 
Your heart and fortune Charles! you wrote 
What I believed—a dear, fond note, 
Its words were sweet as honey.” 
** True, Sophy—but you made me wait 
So long! the note is out of date, 
I’ve mortgaged since my whole estate, 
And spent my ready money.” 


“Oh, Charles!—’tis useless to repine, 
House—carriage—jewels, I resign, 
And jointure too—the loss be mine 
Poor victim of affection!” 
** Agreed—kind girl! we'll now remove 
All protocols—a husband’s love 
Shall guaranty (your smiles approve) 
A treaty of protection.” 


MORAL. 


Ye beaux! who eager to appear 
In Hymen’s market, idly fear 
To bid for hearts, because they’re dear, 
Be beld, and bargain freely. 
No skilful suitor need despair, 
Though drain’d his purse—his rent-roll bare 
For women, prudent as they’re fair, 
Will reason quite genteelly. 


Ye timid swains! be not dismay’d, 

For maids, in hearts, as dealers trade 

They quickly sell, when they’re afraid 
That Cupid’s darts get rusty. 

To you—ve fair! a poet’s song 

Presents this hint, (he means no wrong)— 

That love, like wine, if kept too long, 
Grows vapid, sour, and crusty. 
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SONG. 


BY L. E. Le 
* 


Tues are the words, the burning words, 
I used to breathe long, long ago ; 
My lute has lost its early tone, 
~ My lip forgot its early glow. 


I sing no more as I have sung; 

My lute and love are separate now— 
Tis taken from its red-rose tree, 

And hung upon a darker bough. 


But do not think that I can bid 

My first and dearest dream depart : 
Oh ! love has only left my lip, 

To sink the deeper in my heart. 


I eannot bear to sing of love ; 
It seems like sacrilege to me, 
To let a cold and careless world 
Hear words which only are for thee. - 
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THE LAST OF THE NAME, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


I uixe family pride ;—indeed I like pride of 
any kind, for I like to see my fellow-creatures 
happy; and, by means of pride, they may be 

e happy for a mere trifle. But family pride 

is best oP all: it possesses a recommendation 
which is often spoken of as belonging to certain 
goods in the linen-drapery line; it unites cheap- 
ness and durability. He that would be proud of 
his horses, equipage, wines, dress, or estab- 
lishment, must needs be at a considerable ex- 
pense for these things. It is not every body 
that can afford to keep a carriage, but family 
pictures and genealogical tables eat no oats, and 
require no grooms to keep them in order. Then, 
again, how durable are the materials of family 
ride! Riches, we know, may make to them- 
selves wings and fly away; a bad speculation or 
a wrong card may bring down the pride of a 
man’s fortune to the very dust of poverty and hu- 
miliation; but you may rattle dice at Crockford’s 
from morning till night, and from night till 
moming again, without losing a single grand- 
father or grandmother, or t-grand-aunt, or 
forty-ninth Fey, go eng or any thing of 
the kind. at a villainous piece of twaddle is 
the sentiment— 


“Et genus et proavos, et qu non fecimus ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra voco.” 


Stuff! So our ancestors are not our own because 
we did not make them. If my grandfather is 
not mine, I should like to know whose he is. 
In fact, nothing is so completely our own as an- 
. By some accident or other, every mor- 
tal sion besides may be lost; but no pick- 
pocket, swindler, or housebreaker can rob a man 
of his great-grandfather. There was a coxcomb 
of a heathen philosopher, who, in a case of ship- 
wreck, when all the crew were bewailing their 
losses, boasted that he had lost nothing, for he 
always carried all his property with him. He 
alluded to his wisdom; but his ancestors, if he 
had happened to have any, were much more his 
own than even his wisdom, which he was so 
proud of; for a man may lose his wits, but he 
can never lose his ancestry. It is not every 
body that has ancestors, but that is not their own 
fault, and they age more to be pitied than to be 
blamed; and sometimes it happens that ancestry 
itself becomes a trouble to those who possess it, 
even as many other desirable blessings do.— 
This was the case with Meredith Throckmorton 
Topplestonhaugh, of Topplestonhaugh Place, 
Esq. His family came in with the Conqueror, 
which was a very proper thing for them to do; 
md the whole line of his ancestors had, with a 
Most praise-worthy propriety of deportment, 
done every thirg to distinguish themselves 
¥hich any reasonable man has a right to ex 

or two of them had been knighted on 

the field of battle, though it is not exactl 
inown when or where; but that is not their 
fault. There is mention made of one Sir Jacob 
Lacy yg men knight, and also of a 
Mortimer Marmaduke ‘Topplestonhaugh, 
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“TRUCKLEBOROUGH HALL.” 


knight. One of the Topplestonhaughs fought 
with Henry V. atthe battle of Agincourt. Others 
had distinguished themselves at Cressy and 
Poictiers. A Captain Topplestonhaugh fell at 
the Battle of Bosworth, by whose especially he- 
roic conduct on that occasion the vic is said 
to have turned in favour of Richmond. Honour- 
able mention has been made also of a naval 
commander in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
named Captain Maltravers Topplestonhaugh, 
who had the command of one of the vessels 
which would have attacked the Spanish Armada, 
if they had met with it. In the civil wars, the 
Topplestonhaughs distinguished themselves by 
taking part with royalty; and it was either then, 
or some time before, or some time after, that the 
Topplestonhaugh estate was pretty considerably 
diminished, reduced to a very inconvenient 
degree of narrowness. Now seeing that Mere- 
dith Throckmorton Topplestonhaugh, of Top- 
plestonhaugh Place, Esq. had so fine a collec- 
tion of ancestors to look back upon, one might 
naturally suppose that he would be e ing! 
proud and happy; and, indeed, so he was, with 
reference to the past—his actual ancestry pleased 
him highly; but his possible posterity sorely 
grieved him. He had every reason to suppose 
that a time was approaching when the name of 
Topplestonhaugh would be no more, and when 
all that fine collection of ancestors, which now 
formed the topic of his daily talk, and the ob- 
ject of his nightly dreams, would be utterly for- 
gotten. Mr. Topplestonhaugh, being the owner 
of such a capital set of ancestors, and also of a 
family mansion bearing his own name, wisely 
considered that his only business in life was to 
keep up the dignity of his family. He had, 
therefore, been in no great hurry to marry, lest 
he should disgrace his ancestors; for which they 
ought to be very much obliged to him. Of 
course he married rather late in life, for in his 
courtship he considered rather the honour of his 
family than his own taste. Happy ‘ancestors, to 
have such a grateful and conscious descendant! 
But, alas! he was not so happy in his descend- 
ants as his ancestors were. wife left him a 
widower with an only child, and that child a 
daughter as gay as a lark, as wild as a kitten, 
and as happy as a queen; but most provokingly 
indifferent to the ig of ancestry. Miss Ara- 
bella Theresa Selina ag soe ugh was, at 
the time of this writing, about sixteen years of 
age, and was affectionately fond of her father, 
who was, in truth, a kind-hearted man, but she 
did not care one single straw for Sir Jacob de 
Lacy Topplestonhaugh, and she took no interest 
in the discussion of the probable time of his 
knighthood ; it was all the same to her whether 
he was knighted by Richard I., by Tom Thumb, 
or by King Pepin. Children are very an 
ful beings, but they are much pleasanter w 
they conform to a parent’s humour, than when 
they oppose it, or are indifferent to it, Youcan 
hardly imagine a livelier or a sweeter child than 
Arabella. She had had two edueations: one 
that was given to her within doors by means of 
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books, samplers, and her harpsichord,—and 
another that she found for herself out of doors, 
by means of birds and flowers, and rivers and 
trees, and lambs, and the lofty sky. And she 
liked her outdoor education by far the best: she 
went to those lessons with greater glee, and at- 
tended to them with less weariness, and recol- 
lected them with a deeper interest and affection. 
Winter or summer, cloud or sunshine, it was all 
the same to her; she loved to roam in the fields, 
to gaze on the sailing clouds, to watch the gently 
gliding stream. All the animals in the neigh- 
thood knew her; the sheep did not runaway 
from her, and the shepherd’s dog did not view her 
with suspicious looks, for she was.in the habit of 
noticing and talking to them. She was happy in 
feeding the little birds, and in watching the de- 
velopment of the flowers; and oftentimes on a 
winter’s evening—for she did not ramble out in 
the dark—when her father has been discussing 
the probability that Sir Mortimer Marmaduke 
Topplestonhaugh might have fought against Sa- 
_ladin under Richard I., and how bravely he 
must have fought, if he fought at all,—the 
thoughts of Arabella have been wandering into 
her garden, musing upon possible crocuses and 
snowdrops, or anticipating the re-appearance, in 
some favourite nook or glen, of a sweet cluster 
of violets. ‘“ Ah,” said she, one evening, to an 
intimate acquaintance, “*how happy Adam and 
Eve must have been in Paradise, to be out of 
doors all day long, and to have no ancestors to 
talk about!" 

Ancestry was such a favourite topic with Mr. 
Topplestonhaugh, and he sympathized so deeply 
with the character and history of his departed 
ancestors, that he almost felt himself to be one of 
them. He was as fond of the old pictures, with 
their wooden looking faces, their peaked beards, 
their pewter coloured helmets, their everlasting 
wigs, and their terrible tambour waistcoats, as 
his daughter Arabella was of the little robin-red- 
breasts that hopped about the lawn, and picked 
up the crumbs which she threw to them at break- 
fast. He did not absolutely worship the por- 
traits, but, by perpetually looking at them, and 
incessantly thinking and talking of the wonder- 
ful exploits and glorious times of the originals, 
he had, in his own imagination, almost commn- 
nicated to them a de: of life and conscious- 
ness. He never, indeed, went so far as to fancy 
that he heard them speak, but he was in the 
habit of conversing with them by means of the 
eye; and though he could not hear their voices, 
he imagined he could read their thoughts. He 
spent so much of his time in ancestral medita- 
tions, = he fo mnee wondered how those 

ec posstbly exist, who had the 
pew A nes to be born without ancestors. He 
had, in his dress and carriage, a very ancestral 
look ; he seemed to have been cut-out of a picture. 
He had never had his portrait taken, for he 
thought that it would be of no use, seeing that 
he had no sons, and that to his ndsons he 
should only be a maternal grandfather, which 
had such an old-womanish sound with it, that he 
would almost as lief he an absolute old woman 
tm propria persona. Very marked and singular 
was his ap ce: he was tall, thin, ex- 
quisitely perpendicular; his complexion was 





ale, his forehead was large, bare, and 
Re had some half dozen gay tale wrtho becky 
his head, which were tied up with a great bit of 
black ribbon, that seemed heavy enough to d 
them all off. He wore a long coat, with b 
buttons, short sleeves, and wide flaps; ate 
coloured chintz waisteoat, and short shriv 
velvet breeches; his long legs were clad in 
striped stockings, having the stripes alternately 
blue and white, and each of them a full inc 
wide; his shoe buckles, also, were imme 
large. His family mansion was as singular an 
antique in its aspect as himself. It was a tall, 
flat-fronted brick building, with long windows, 
and thick window frames, glazed with a kind of 
glass, which sadly misrepresented the ’ 
both in shape and colour. The house had bem 
once much larger, but it was pared down, in 
order to its adaptation to the curtailment of acres 
which the estate had suffered. Still there r. 
mained quite room enough for Mr. Topplesto. 
haugh and his establishment, which was as sle. 
der and primitive as himself. ‘There seems 
have been in the Topplestonhaugh family a kind 
of hereditary passion for antiquity, growing mor 
intense in each succeeding generation, till it came 
to a climax in the person of our hero, who looked 
upon himself with a kind of antediliivian Jack. 
daisicalness, as the last of the family. The fu 
niture and fitting up of the house remained 
they had been from the first, save and except in 
regard to those little tricks that time is apt t 
play with timber, carpentry, and painting, o 
which Topplestonhaugh Place exhibited no small 
abundance and variety. Such, for instance, a 
doors and door-posts looking coo] at each other, 
there was gilt leather, indeed, round all the doors 
of the principal apartments, but then the gilding 
was all gone, ot the leather was curled up in 
the likeness of a longstick. The mutinous cor 
dition of the window sashes was such as to sug- 
gest a question not easy to be answered, viz: 
which was the most difficult, to get them » 
when they were down, or to get them down 
when they were up. The panels also of th 


| wainscotting had shrunk up, in many place 


leaving unseemly cracks, at which the win 
made no scruple of entering, at any hour of the 
day or night, sometimes blowing the fire up, and 
sometimes blowing the candles out. The 

of the floors had beeen nearly worn out, but 
were, in some measure, preserved by the han 
knots, which stuck rigidly up, like the bones 
a hackney-coach horse. You may easily cor 
ceive, from the above particulars, that the house 
was not very comfortable; but Mr. Topplesto- 
haugh would not have exchanged it for the most 
convenient mansion that was ever raised up by 
Wyattville, or knocked down by Robins. It 
charm was, that it was the family mansion, built 
upon the family estate, which had been in the 
possession of the Topplestonhaughs ever sinc 
the days of the Conqueror. The establishmest 
was well fitted to the mansion, and consisted of 
two departments, the male and the female. 
male was Gregory, a sad pluralist, having 
many places as there are days in the week; 
they were almost all sinecures: he was coack 
man, but there was no coach to drive; butler, 
his master would not trust him with the key @ 
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the cellar; valet, but Mr. Topplestonhaugh al- 
ways dressed himself without assistance; gar- 
dener, but there was no garden worth cultivating, 
for the piece of ground that bore the name was 
merely a wilderness of superannuated gooseberry- 
bushes, and self-sown nut trees. In fact, the 
only earthly use of Gregory was, to wear the 
family livery,—pale blue, turned up with yel- 
low; and it must be acknowledged, that Gregory 
had a due sense of his own importance, and of 
that of his station; he was almost as proud of the 
Topplestonhaugh ancestry, as his master him- 
self. Gregory was not elegant in his frm, nor 
ful in his carriage: his head was round, and 
his hair short, thick, and unbending; his body 
was very long, and his legs were very short, and 
not a bit too.straight. He was, according to his 
own notion, a humourist; but his notion of hu- 
mour was, that it consisted in a broad horse 
laugh at some practical joke, or special absur- 
dity. The female partof Mr. Topplestonhaugh’s 
establishment consisted of Alice, who was cook, 
housemaid, seullion and housekeeper; a faithful 
domestic, but stupidly obtuse to the glories of 
ancestry. Alice was altogether a realist; she 
could not imagine what imagination meant ; 
lory had no charms for her equal to the kitchen 
re; and, if she was proud of anything, it was 
of her excellent cooking, and her Sunday bonnet. 
As the taste of Mr. Topplestonhaugh led him 
not to the usual country sports of hunting, fish- 
ing, shooting, and the like, while his finances did 
not permit him to indulge in the amusement of 
feeding country squires, and, as he was toomuch 
attached to his family mansion ever to think of 
wandering away from it, he found all his amuse- 
ment and occupation at home; and he was alte- 
gether absorbed in the contemplation of ancestry 
and antiquity, so that the men of a by-gone age 
were far more real entities to him, than the pre- 
sent actual inhabitants of this too modern globe, 
which, alas! is growing more and more modern 
every day. Mr. Topplestonhaugh did not, of 
eourse, see much of the world; but he had an 
indistinct and confused sort of idea, that there 
was growing up in the kingdom a multitudinous 
mushroom population, altogether without ances- 
tors, to the utter discomfiture and extinguish- 
ment of the old ancestral families, that came in 
with the Conqueror. As if it was not enough 
that Mr. Topplestonhaugh should be annoyed by 
the general faint and indefinite apprehension of 
this fact, he must needs be nosed, in his own im- 
mediate neighbourhood, by a living and lively 
specimen of the same. Topplestonhaugh Place 
was situated on one side of a pleasant valley; 
and the lands on the other side, which had once 
—— to the estate, had been sold away from 
it, and, after passing through many hands, had, 
at length, come into the ssion of a cotton 
spinner; who, thinking that the pretty little lazy 
stream, which had done nothing, since the crea- 
tion of the world, but nurse trout and gudgeons, 
ought to be made to work, forthwith built a fac- 
tory u it. If cotton factories had come in 
With the Conqueror, they would not have been 
80 great an abomination, but their utter modern- 
Ress made them most intolerable. In addition 


@ modern mansion, immediately opposite to Top- 





plestonhaugh Place. Mr. Sykes, such was the 
manufacturer’s unsounding name, was a man of 
taste in the matter of architecture, and his new 
mansion showed it. Its front was of fair white 
stone, its windows of plate glass, its doors and 
window frames were of mashogi 3 Ionic co- 
lamns and Grecian vases deco the portico. 
lis furniture was of the newest taste and fash- 
ion; Axminster and Persian ts, silk damask 
— chairs, — and sideboards of rose- 
wood, magnificent Grecian lamps, and su 
mirrors in profusion, showed that the pane 
no more spared expense in furnishing, than he 
had in building his mansion. He also laid out 
no inconsiderable sum in adorning the land 
around his house, and giving it a park-like ap- 
pearance. He widened the little river for a 
double purpose, that it might form a reservoir 
for his factory, and be a pleasant object to look 
at from the house; and, over the widened river, 
he threw a stone bridge of very tasteful architec- 
ture. All this he did without the aid of ances- 
try, without knowing who came in with the 
Conqueror, or what the Conqueror came in for. 
It was altogether quite amazing to Mr. Topple- 
stonhaugh, who wondered what the world would 
come to. The good old gentleman was not en- 
vious of his neighbour’s magnificence, but he 
rather pitied him for his lack of ancestry: he 
could not imagine how any man could enjoy ma- 
hogany doors, and plato-glass windows, who did 
not know what his grandfather was; and he 
looked upon alabaster vases, and Grecian lamps, 
as a poor substitute for progenitors who had 
been knighted in the reign of Richard I. 

As Mr. Topplestonhaugh was not envious, so, 
in like manner, he was not morose towards his 
new neighbour. He could not but feel how far 
superior ne was to a man who had no ancestors, 
but he did not reject the man’s civilities; and 
Mr. Sykes was a social kind of being, who was 
desirous of living upen friendly terms with his 
neighbours. The two families, therefore, pre- 
sently became acquainted ; but, notwithstanding 
all good intentions on both sides, it requj 
some time-to bring them to a mutual understand- 
ing; for their habits and manners of thinking 
were so opposite, that they seemed to each other, 
at first, like natives of different planets. Poor 
Mr. Topplestonhaugh was as much puzzled at 
Mr. Sykes as the Saxieate were at the Span- 
iards. 

“ Ah, my dear,” said Mr. Topplestonhaugh to 
his daughter, after the first meeting of the parties, 
‘*T dare say that this Mr. Sykes does not know 
who or what his great grandfather was. And 
what a name, forsooth!—Sykes,—Sykes,— 
Sykes—there is noitog to articulate, it slips 
through one’s lips as glibly as an eel through 
one’s fingers. Calling a man by such a nameas 
Sykes, seems not to much more 
than calling a dog by whistling to him: Sykes— 
wheugh—Sykes—wheugh!” And, as Mr. T: 
plestonhaugh was rather absent at times, 
went on for some few minutes alternately atter- 
ing the name of Sykes, and whistling ; the effect 
of which was very ludicrous; so that, had not 


his daughter been very affectionately respectful 
towards her father, she certainly must have 
laughed outright. Indeed, she, at one time, 
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feared lest her father, in a fit of absence, might 
some day or other, whistle to Mr. Sykes, in- 
stead of calling him by name. 

Till Mr. “‘Popplestonhau had visited the 
mansion of Mr. Sykes, and had viewed its furni- 
ture and decorations, and had heard the conversa-* 
tion of the family, he had not the slightest idea 
how intensely modern the world had become. 
“If,” said Mr. Topplestonhaugh to his daugh- 
ter, “my ancestor Sir Mortimer Marmaduke 
Topplestonhaugh were to come to life again, and 
were to be set dowu in the drawing-room of Mr. 
Sykes, he would be astonished beyond measure.” 

So would Mr. Sykes, thought Arabella. 

Mr. Sykes had a family of three or four sons, 
and two or three daughters, all of them very 
good humoured, — — happy sort 4 

le; enjoyi eir elegant home an 
Govan tenasias witch their father’s newly 
acquired and rapidly en wealth so rea- 
dily and A eid see or — Pes 
t Mr. estonhaugh a singular old gen- 
4 why 4 character; but they could not 
help liking him; and they were particularly 
amused with his man Gregory, who, not know- 
ing that Mr. Sykes had no ancestors, but seeing 
that he was much more opulent than Mr. Top- 
lestonhaugh, took it for granted that he must 
blessed with at least a double allowance of 
ancestry, and therefore behaved to him and toall 
his family with a most elaborate politeness. 
The entrance to Topplestorhaugh Place was 
through folding doors; and Gregory would never 
saffer any of the Sykes family to = through 
the half opened door, but, in spite of a stiff rusty 
bolt not easily moved, he would always set open 


both parts of the door, and accompany their exits 
and entrances with a most ludicrous profusion of 
clumsy bows; and if, now and then, one of the 
young people, with the characteristic liveliness 


of youth, should hastily rush through the half 
opened door, Gregory would not be satisfied 
without opening the rest of it afterwards, and 
bowing reverently to the departing guest. If 
Mr. Topplestonhaugh and his man Gregory 
were agreeable to the new comers, it may be also 
supposed that Arabella was not unacceptable to 
them; on the contrary, indeed, she was a most 
especial favourite with all of them, so muclrso 
that she spent the greater part of her time with 
them. She liked their pianoforte better than 
her own harpsichord ; she liked their well-trim- 
med lawn, and their well filled greenhouse, bet- 
ter than her own wilderness of gooseberry bush- 
es; she liked the paintings and engravings which 
decorated the walls of the new house, better than 
the harsh and rugged delineations of her own 
Fp ae eames egg yer moreover, she 
iked much better to talk about things in gene- 
ral than to listen to long harangues cond family 
and ancestry. But, notwithstanding that so 
much of her time was spent with the family at 
the new house, her father by no means missed 
her society, nor was he jealous of her partiality 
for her new acquaintance ; for his own time and 
thoughts were always most agreeably occupied 
about his ancestors, and he was rather pleased 
with his daughter’s condescension, in being so 
familiar with people of no family. There sprang, 
however, from this excessive intimacy, an evil 
which none of the party had anticipated, and 





——.. 


| against which, of course, they had not guarded, 


It may be very clearly seen that Mr. Topplestop. 
haugh was partial to long names, and it may be 
supposed that short names incurred his contem 
we have indeed a specimen of that in his trea. 
ment of the name of Sykes; a very natural infe. 
rence from the above premises is, that he would 
regard with great horror any wilful curtailmem 
of a name of respectable corapetent dimensions, 
Now the name of Arabella Theresa Selina T: 
plestonhaugh was rather too long and proay fe 
the lively lips of her young companions, who 
had frequent oecasion to speak of her, and in op 
der to accommodate her name to their usual 
style and habit of talk, they condensed it into 
the most unvenerable brevity of Bell Topple! 
It cannot easily be imagined how it a shock 
this was to the feelings of Mr. Topplestonhaugh, 
He was not, as has been already intimated, an 
ill-humoured or morose kind of man, but rather 
the reverse; yet, with all his amiableness of 
feeling, and mildness of disposition, he was not 
without some d of sensibility to great 
abominations; and to touch the family name was 
to touch the apple of his eye. He did not sup- 
pose for a moment, that his neighbours had 
made this shocking abbreviation with any mali- 
cious design, or from any intention to offer an 
insult to the ancient family of ‘Topplestonhaugh; 
but he was grieved and scandalized at such a de- 
ficiency of what Spurzheim would call the organ 
of veneration, 

Mr. Topplestonhaugh was in every 
pleased with his new neighbours, save in the 
matter of their utter modernness, and their total 
inapprehension of the dignity of ancestry. Their 
mansion was by far too modern for his taste, 
but the style of their demeanour was worse 
still. He wished to be civil to them, because 
they were-civil to him;—and he was civil to 
them, but he could not forget that they had call- 
ed, and were still in the habit of calling his 
daughter Bell Topple. The name haunted him 
like a vision; when he looked at the portraits 
of his venerated and venerable ancestors, and 
surveyed the goodly countenances of those 
and heroes, who had contributed their quota to 
the wisdom and valour of England, the name 
of Bell Topple rang in his ears like a sound of 
ill omen—it was a kind of passing-bell to the 
expiring ancestral glories of the h of Top- 
plestonhaugh. It was indeed mortifying to think 
that, in a few years, al] that would be left of the 
fine old family of the Topplestonhaughs, who 
came in with the Conqueror, and whose name 
had been more or less connected with all the 
most striking ae in the English history, 
would be Bell Topple. Mr. Topplestonhaugh 
certainly did not wish to demolish the fine new 
mansion of Mr. Sykes, nor to raze his cotton 
factory to the ground, nor to drive the whole 
establishment out of the country: bot still he 
could not help wishing that they had not haunt 
ed his imagination with such an abominable ab- 
breviation as Bell Topple. Now this most 
lamentable event occurred at an early stage of 
their acquaintance; to what outrageous excesses 
they might hereafter proceed, it wes impossible 
to say; as they had anand the name of the 
daughter, they might also abbreviate the name 
of the father, and as they had condensed Ar 
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bella into Bell, what prevented their abridging 
Meredith into Merry ?—Merry Topple! a very 
] t name forsooth ! 

Meditating much on these topics, and think- 
ing how disrespectful it was to his ancestors to 
tolerate such havoc of the family name, he came 
at length to the deliberate resolution to drop the 
new acquaintance, or to use the intimacy more 
sparingly. Mr. Sykes was a very agreeable 
man; his house was a very pleasant one, and 
-humoured; but 
Mr. Topplestonhaugh felt it a duty which he 
owed to his ancestors to sacrifice to their honour 
and dignity a very pleasant acquaintance. But, 
in this matter, he had not merely to gain his 
own consent,—he also needed his daughter’s 
co-operation. He was too kind-hearted a man 
‘to constrain his child’s inclination, or to use his 
authority against her will; but he had sufficient 
confidence in his own powers of asion to 
suppose that he could presently bring her to his 
way of thinking. For this parpose, he entered 
into a serious discussion on the topic of ances- 
tral dignity, and on the importance of preserving 
a respectful memory of those who have distin- 

ished themselves in the history of the coun- 
try; to all of which, Arabella lent a respect- 
fully attentive ear, though unable to divine to 
what end it was tending. At length, the dis- 
course became more and more 
of Sykes was mentioned with a dignified but 
not ill-natured air; some commendation was 
expressed of the many good qualities of the 
Sykes’ family: Mr. Sykes was praised for his 
hospitality as well as taste, and for the 
liberality with which he dispensed his magnifi- 
cent income; Mrs. Sykes was lauded for her 
pleasant and friendly attention to her goose 
and the young people were commended for their 
unaffected humour and social spirit. But, 
after ali this commendation, there came a sad 
drawback, counterbalancing and more than coun- 
terbalancing all their good qualities together. 

“Yet, with all their suvaliont points,” conti- 
nued Mr. Topplestonhaugh, “they are sadly 
wanting in respect to family dignity. What 
would your ancestors have said, Arabella The- 
resa,—your ancestors who fought at i and 
Poictiers, at Agincourt, at Bosworth, and, for 
aught that can be urged to the contrary, in the 
Holy Land itself,—what would they have said, 
if they had supposed that a time should come 
when a descendant of theirs should be addressed 
or spoken of, by the family of a cotton-spinner, 
under the name of Bell Topple?” 

Arabella looked as grave as she could, and 
said, “I don’t know, pa.” 

Mr. Topplestonhaugh proceeded : “ Nor do I, 
my child, nor indeed can I imagine; but truly 
the abomination is almost enough to make them 
start from the tomb.” 

\ Arabella continued to look grave, and replied, 
**] hope not, papa.” 

“I speak figuratively, child,” said Mr. To 
plestonhaugh, ‘‘not that I suppose it likely 
that such an event should occur, but it is quite 
distressing to me to hear the names of people of 
family treated with such irreverent curtailment 
by people of no family. Did the Sykeses come 
in with the Conqueror?” “ Perhaps they were 
here before,” said Arabella, 


pointed; the name 





“Then they are the descendants of the con- 
quered people,” replied Mr. Topplestonhaugh, 
with much dignity, and with an air of triumph ; 
“and it ill becomes them to ‘treat their ‘ton- 
querors with disrespect.” 

Arabella was not so much aceustomed as her 
father -was, to identify herself with her ances- 
tors; therefore, with much simplicity, she re- 
plied, ** We have not conquered Mr. Sykes and 
his family.” 

“ Not in person, perhaps,” said Mr.Topple- 
stonhaugh ; “but if we are the descendants.of 
the conquerors, and they of the conquered, we 
are decidedly their superiors, notwithstandi 
their — 3 and they — = to behave dis- 
respectfully or irreverently towards us. 

“ Sabeol, papa,” sanpeted the young lady, 
o they do not behave at all disrespectfally 
to us. 

** My child,” responded Mr. Topplestonhaugh, 
* hom spor ou Bell Topple rire sm our mo 
is not Bell Topple, but it is Arabella Theresa 
Selina Topplestonhaugh ; the first three you re- 
ceived at the font in your baptism, and the last 
you inherit from a long line of ancestors; and 
it becomes not people of so insignificant a name 
as Sykes, to deprive you either of that which 
you received in your baptism, or of that which 
is yours by inheritance. You have as much 
right to you name as Mr. Sykes has to his pro- 
perty. What right have they to change your 
name to Topple? They might as we ve 
changed it to Sykes at once.” 

Now the exceeding gravity of Mr. Topple- 
stonhaugh rendered him totally inapprehensive 
of what was:implied in the last sentence of the 
above h. In like manner, also, the pretty 
simplicity of Arabella led her to overlook it; 
and she, thinking merely what pleasant neigh- 
bours she had found on the opposite side of the 
valley, caring nothing for one name in prefer- 
ence to another, and feeling, perhaps, a little 
ey that her most ar, friends should 

thus slightingly spoken of, answered, with 
rather more pertness than became a young lady, 
“1 should not care if they did.” 

For a moment the pulse of Mr. Toppleston- 
haugh stood still; his heart ceased to beat, and 
the blood to circulate through his veins; even 
his few remaining grey hairs would have stood 
on end, had they not been held down by the 
ponderous piece of black ribbon before men- 
tioned. Great was his grief, at discovering 
in his daughter such indifference toa name so 
honoured as that of Topplestonhaugh; and 
boundless was his astonishment at hearing so 
bold ahd frank an avowal of it. After a mo- 
ment, he recovered his suspended faculties, and 
the first use that he made of them was to utter 
a deep sigh, to turn up his eyes, and to exclaim, 
‘“* Monstrous !”” 

At that moment there came into the mind of 
Miss Topplestonhaugh a recollection of some 
talkings and walkings with one particular indi- 
dual of the Sykes family; and, with this recol- 
lection, the idea, that the change of the name of 
Topplestonhaugh into Sykes, was, in her own 
ease, not altogether impossible; and, at this 
thought, she was greatly confused. She blush- 
ed, and in a great hurry replied, “I did not 
mean that, papa.” 
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* You did not mean what?” exclaimed Mr. 
Topplestonhaugh, who, till that moment, had 
remained in the dark, but his daughter’s confu- 
sion and disavowal revealed the fact; so that as 
soon as he had asked the above question, he un- 
derstood his daughter’s meaning. Mr. Topple- 
stonhaugh, in his zeal for ancestry, and his abo- 
mination of all that was modern, never took into 
consideration the narrowness of his own means, 
and the opulence of Mr. Sykes; but felt grieved 
and humbled that his daughter should have con- 
descended to bestow her affections on an in- 
dividual who had no ancestors. ‘“ Ah, child,” 
said he in a tone of despondency, “1 see how it 
is! Your youthful imagination has been taken 
captive by the plausible manners of these new 
people. You have forgotten what you owe to 

our ancestors, and you have no regard for the 
onour of your family.” 

Arabella trembled, and said, “Indeed, papa, 

ou are under a great misapprehension, if you 
imagine that I have formed any engagement of 
such a nature as that to which you allude.” 

* Peradventure, my child,” replied Mr. Top- 
plestonhaugh, “ there may be no actual engage- 
ment; but may I ask you, whether there be not 
one individual in that family, for whom you have 
a greater partiality, than for any other ?” 

Arabella Theresa Selina ‘Topplestonhaugh 
sighed, and said, “There is.” 

“ And which of them is it, my dear daughter?” 
asked Mr. Topplestonhaugh. 

Arabella Theresa Selina Topplestonhaugh 
blushed, and said, * Bob.” 

Mr. Topplestonhaugh started as though he 


had been shot; he — up in his seat,—I am 


afraid to say how high, for fear I should not be 
believed,—but it was well that he was sitting in 
an old fashioned high-backed chair, for had he 
occupied a modern one, he would have been 
thrown over the back of it: as it was, the high 
back of his seat guided him down again safely 
into the chair. It was long before he could reco- 
ver his breath and self-possession : and when he 
did, all that he could say was, “ Bob Sykes, 
and Bell Topple!!’—Poor man! he had no 
sleep that night, and he ate very little breakfast 
next morning; he walked mournfully about the 
house, casting most melancholy looks at the por- 
traits of his deceased ancestors, and, at each in- 
dividual portrait, he sighed and said, * Bob 
Sykes, and Bell Topple!” He was all the day 
telling his sorrows to the family canvas, and 
seeking the sympathy of oil colours. Gregory 
and Alice thought him mad or nearly so. Dif- 
ferent people have different notions of madness: 
Gregory thought that every body was mad, who 
would not listen to his long stories, or pay at- 
tention to his elaborate politeness and graceful 
bows; and Alice thought every body ‘mad who 
had no appetite for her cookery. On the present 
occasion, the cookery of Alice, and the polite- 
ness of Gregory were both thrown away; Mr. 
Topplestonhaugh could say nothing but, “ Bob 
Sykes, and Bell Topple.” ‘These were for a 
time mysterious words to the faithful domestics, 
who thought, at first, that they were some charm- 
ed expressions whereby their master had been 
bewitched. 

1 don’t know whether any of my readers have 
ever observed it, but it is really a fact, that, in 
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nine cases out of ten, those lively light-hearted 
girls, who seem as merry as the little birds, and 
as gentle as flowers, have, at the same time, ap 
obstinate self-will of their own, and a determi. 
nate fixedness of purpose, especially in matters 
of the heart, which no persuasion can turn, and 
no authority subdue. In the present ins 
this was the case with Arabella Theresa Seling 
Topplestonhaugh: her heart, untouched by an. 
cestral dignity, had given its best affections to 
Mr. Robert Sykes; and she could no more think 
of renouncing the acquaintance with that family, 
than she could think of renouncing life itse' 
If her father had recommended her to go and 
hang herself, because she had been called Bell 
Topple, he would have had just as good a chance 
of being obeyed, as he had when he would fain 
have persuaded her to renounce the family of 
Mr. Sykes. Arabella had a very affectionate re- 
gard for her father, and was for the most 
dutifully inclined towards him, but she could not 
see that she owed any duty to the family pie- 
tures; and, to say the truth, she loved Bob 
Sykes more than al! her ancestors put together. 
Herein Mr. Topplestonhaugh and his daughter 
differed; Mr. Topplestonhaugh thought that Mr, 
Robert Sykes was a very worthy, table, 
well behaved young gentleman, but that he 
ought not, for a moment, to be put in competi- 
tion with the ancestors of the Topplestonhau 
family. On the other hand, Arabella ‘hens 
that though her ancestors might have been ve 
good sort of gentlemen in their way, and in their 
day, yet, as they were now all out of the way, they 
had no right to stand in the way of Bob Sykes, 
and she was determined that they should not. 
Mr. Topplestonhaugh soon found that Arabella 
was bent upon following her own inclinations, in 
spite of the family pictures, and the long line of 
ancestry: he therefore wisely abstained from en- 
gaging in a conflict, in which he knew that he 
must be defeated. He had, indeed, no means of 
opposing the headstrong wilfulness of his child. 
Disinheriting would not signify a straw; for a 
week’s work of Mr. Sykes’ spinning-jennies was 
worth the whole fee-simple of Mr. ‘Toppleston- 
haugh’s estate. He might, indeed, have locked 
the young lady up in her own room; but the 
locks and bolts of the doors at Topplestonhaugh 
Place were not upon the best terms with the 
door-posts; and if the young lady, with her own 
pretty fingers, had not forced open the door, the 
next high wind would have done it for her. As 
Mr. Topplestonhaugh found that there was no 
possible way of preventing the evil, he set him- 
self to devise how it might be mitigated. Gaz- 
ing, one morning, on the family portraits, a 
bright idea came into his mind; and that was, 
that as Miss Topplestonhaugh was an heiress, 
perhaps Mr. Robert Sykes would be kind 
enough to take the name of Topplestonhaugh: 
“Robert Sykes Topplestonhaugh” would not 
sound much amiss ; but the good maa forgot that 
the Topplestonhaugh estate, in its present rg 
duced condition, was barely sufficient to feed, 
and that not very sumptuously, Mr. Toppleston- 
haugh, his daughter, his cook, and his man 
Gregory; there were also two cats in the estab- 
lishment, but they boarded themselves out of @ 
house in which neither rats nor mice made even 


a passing call, 
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Full of this bright idea, however, Mr. Top- 
plestonhaugh, when matters had proceeded suffi- 
ciently far, being bent upon doing all in his 
power for the honour of the family, proposed to 
the father of the bridegroom-elect, that the 
young gentleman, in consequence of marrying 
an heiress, should take the name of Topple- 
stonhaugh. 

At the word “heiress,” Mr. Sykes almost 
smiled, and when the speech was finished, he 
replied. “* Nay, my good friend, I think it the 
more regular, that the lady should take the gen- 
tleman’s name, than that the gentleman should 
take the lady’s.” 

“ But the name of Topplestonhaugh,” said 
the owner of it, with much gravity and simpli- 
city, “is an ancient name, and one of high cele- 
brity in the annals of the country, but the name 
of Sykes” 

“ Yes, yes,” interrupted Mr. Sykes, “I un- 
derstand you; the name of Sykes is not so cele- 
brated as that of Topplestonhaugh,—but really, 
my good sir, your name has been celebrated 
long enough, and itis now high time that the 
name of Sykes should take its turn.” 

“ Ah, my good friend,”’ said Mr. Toppleston- 
haugh, “but, how is that possible ?—the good 
old times are all gone by: Cressy, Poictiers, 
and Agincourt, are not to be fought over again.” 

“ We are not quite sure of that?” said Mr. 
Sykes. 

“At all events,” replied Mr. Toppleston- 
haugh, * we are not likely to see another eru- 
sade; we shall have no King John to sign an- 
other Magna Charta, nor shall we be blessed 
with another Spanish Armada.” 

“ Well,”’ said Mr. Sykes, “I trust we shall 
be able to get on without them.” 

“TI am sorry,” answered Mr. Toppleston- 
haugh, ‘to hear you speak so disrespectfully of 
the good old days. I am very much afraid that 
such sentiments are becoming too common: anti- 
quity is grown quite out of date; ancestral glo- 
ries are fading away into utter darkness.” Mr. 
Topplestonhaugh was quite moved as he spoke, 
ki i with trembling lip, and tearful eye, he pro- 
ceeded, saying: * All the old families are gra- 
dually vanishing away ;—l am the last of my 
family, and whea I am gone, the name of Top- 
plestonhaugh will have departed from the earth ; 
no one will care for the family pictures ;—all 
those fine portraits, which have been, for so 
many years, the delight of my eyes, and the 
pride of my heart, will be regarded as lumber; 
they will be thrust into a dark closet, or be sold 
for sixpence a-piece to a dealer in second-hand 
furniture; and they will stand exposed to the 
dust of summer, and the storms of winter, at 
his door, in company with old warming-pans, 
copper coal-scuttles, rusty gridirons, and corner 
cupboards ; while countless hosts of thoughtless 
passers-by shall either heed them not at all, or 
cast a them a look of contempt, little think- 
ing that the originals fought at Agincourt, 
Cressy, or Poictiers !”’ 

There was in this speech something very 
touching and pathetic, but still it was not mov- 
ing en to induce Mr. Sykes to have the 
name of Topplestonhaugh substituted for that of 
Sykes, im the event of his son’s iage with 
Arabella. Indeed, the cotton-spinner thought 





that his son might have found a more advanta- 
us match; but it was tolerated, because Bell 
opple was such a favourite with all the family. 
They were also somewhat with Mr. 
Topplestonhaugh himself, and were not a little 
amused with his antiquarian crotchets: but they 
could not carry their complaisance so far as to 
sacrifice the name of Sykes to that of Topple- 
stonhaugh. 

The descendant of the heroes of Cressy, Poic- 
tiers, and Agincourt, returned to his house from 
this interview with Mr. Sykes, dispirited and 
melancholy. He gazed on the family portraits 
with a deeper feeling than ever; he was es 
thetic as to his looks, and eloquent as to his 
soliloquies. It was not his fault that his daugh- 
ter had fallen in love with a young gentleman 
with a short name and no ancestors,—he wished 
it had been in his power to prevent it,—he al- 
most begged pardon of the old pictures, that 
such a slight had been put upon them. Had he 
not been a man of great constitutional cheerful- 
ness, and of much placidity of temper, he would 
have been absolutely weary of his life, as there 
was nothing worth living for, in his estimation, 
save the glory of ancestry. 

Time went on; so did thé courtship of Mr. 
Robert Sykes and Miss Arabella Theresa Se- 
lina Topplestonhaugh ; and the time came that 
the parties went to church together, and were 
married, and Mr. Topplestonhaugh went with 
them, as melancholy as if he were following all 
his ancestors to the grave. He looked into the 
register in which his daughter signed her name, 
for the last time, Arabella Theresa Selina Top- 
plestonhaugh, as if he were looking on her cof- 
fin; and when he called her Mrs. Sykes, it 
was with such a tone, and such a sigh, as left 
those present quite at a loss, whether they 
should weep at the strength of the feeling, or 
smile at the weakness of the understanding. 

Mr. Topplestonhaugh survived his dau ter’s 
marriage many years; and, though he took it 
very much to heart, I cannot say that he never 
held up his head after it; for he was forced to 
hold up his head to look at the family pictures, 
which he reverenced and esteemed mo 
more; and he was never so happy as Wo 
was mourning over the modernness of the 1» 
and speaking of himself as the “ Last 
Name.” in 


tO Bee 


It has been said, that to excel them in wit, is 
a thing the men find is the most difficalt to par- 
don in the women. This feeling, if it produce 
only emulation, is right ;—if envy, it is wrong. 
For a high degree of inte!lectual refinement in 
the female, is the surest pledge society can have 
for the improvement of the male. But wit in 
women is a jewel, which, unlike all others, bor- 
rows lustre from its setting, rather than bestows 
it; since nothing is so easy as to fancy a very 
beautiful woman extremely witty—Even Ma- 
dame de Stael admits that she discovered, that 
as she grew old, the men could not find out that 
wit in her at fifty, which she possessed at 
twenty-five ;—and yet the external attractions of 
this lady were by no means equal to those of 
her mind. 
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Rocuerort, 13 .willet, 1815. 
<Altesse Royale: 
En butte aux factions qui divisent mon 
ays, et a l’inimitie des plus grandes puissances 
qe l'Europe, j’ai terminé ma carriére politique ; 
et je viens, comme Thémistocle, m’asscoir sur 
les foyers du peuple Britannique. Je me mets 
sous la protection de ses loix; que je reclame 
de V. ALR. comme le plus puissant, le plus con- 
stant, et le plus genereux de mes ennemis. 
NaPoLeon. 


TRANSLATION. 


Royal Highness: 

A mark to the factions which divide my 
country, and to the hostility of the greatest 
Powers of Europe, I have finished my political 
career; and I come, like’ Themistocles, to seat 
myself by the fire-side of the British people. I 

lace myself under the protection of their laws ; 
which I claim from your Royal Highness as the 
most powerful, the most constant, and the most 
generous of my enemies. 
NAPoLeon. 


Translation of Baron Gourgaud’s Certificate. 
Rough sketch, written entirely by the hand of 
the E. N., of the letter which he sent me to 
carry from the Isle of Aix to the P. R. of E., 
the 14th of July, in the year 1815. 
Island of St, Helena, 1818. 
. Baron Gourecaup, 
General of Artillery and Aid de 
Camp to the Emperor. 
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For the Lady’s Book. 


A SCENE FROM TIMAROO, 
An Indian Tale—Storm Described. 
BY T. A. WORRALL. 


Wuo, when the full moon throws its light, 
Upon a calm and summer’s night, 
Has stood upon that mountain’s brow, 
Deep gazing on the stream below, 
Where pine and oak together blending 
Their long, dark branches, leaf and limb 
Rise from each jutting crag, ascending? 
Who, when his thoughts to heaven were tending, 
Has bow’d in lowliness to Him, 
The all-pervading and the just, 
Yet felt not that a scene like this 
Imparts a new-born, heavenly trust, 
And sheds around a Spirit’s bliss’ . - 
Who that has seen that lovely spot, 
Its wildness—beauty—-e’er forgot! 
* * * * . = * 
I love to gaze on the big oak tree, 
Reflecting the sun-beams, or tempest daring ; 
Monarch of woods! there’s beauty in thee, 
Cresting the hill with thy giant bearing ; 
Sons of the free! the dark storm sleeps, 
High o’er their tops ere the cloud fire leaps : 

Like spirits dancing; 

The moon-beams glancing, 
Rest in ealm beauty upon their limbs, 
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As if their verdure was eygnet-down: 
From their branches go forth the beautiful hymns, 
At morning and evening of high renown. 
By the silver fountain, 

“In valley, on mountain, 
They shelter the monarch, whose airy flight 
Is over the battlements in the sky; 
The imperial eagle, and bird of light, 
Whose pinions are weary with soaring high : 
In triumph they march on the ocean wave, 
Bearing the beautiful and the brave. 
. ~ * a * = * a 
’Tis very still—what means that pause ? 
A storm?—the tempest nearer draws. 
Hark! what portends that muttering far? 
His practis’d eye may well foresee, 
That soon the elemental war 
Will sweep the mountain-rock and tree ; 
The curling leaves are borne along, 
And plaintive is the wood-bird’s song < 
The wind roars in the distant wood, 
The ripple skims along the flood ; 
Darker and darker the thick clouds fly, 
And gathering blackness veils the sky. 


In silvery flame, that dazzling gleam, 
Reflected in the mirror’d stream, 

Tells, by its arrowy streaks on high, 

The spirit of the storm is nigh. — 

Solemn and silent as the tomb 

Is the sleeping air and the thickening gloom. 
But, see that flash! in the dark vault track 
Sublimely its course on its cloud-borne car, 
Like a signal-fire on the vcean black. 

Hark! to the echoing yea! afar ! 


Now ride the winds in triumph, borne 
Over the forest lowly bending : 
Tall trees from their deep foundations torn 
Are bow’d to the earth like a giant bending : 
Quicker is the tempest-flash, 
Louder is the thunder-crash— 
A thousand echoes are heard on the hill ; 
His onward march the tempest tracks— 
And the leaping cloud-fires are flashing still, 
Like a thousand flaming cataracts. 


The rain fell fast through the hours of night, 
And the lovers slept till the morning light; 
Unseath’d by the tempest’s din and shock, 
They pray to the Spirit that rules on high: 
The storm was past, and bright the-sky, 

And the rainbow rested on the rock. 


They leave the cavern, they reach the stream, 
The light canoe sits on the water, 
The breeze had wafted, *twould even seem, 
To bear away the Sioux daughter: ~ 

The victim of a father’s pride, 

But now the ‘ Huron-Spirit’s’ bride. 


They reach the rapids far below, 


~ Where the tumbling waters seem wreaths of snow; 


Eddying in a thousand whirls, 
Echoing like the hollow cave, 
Foaming like the sea-green wave, 
When the storm the billow curls; 
Ere it breaks upon the rock, 

In the ocean’s mighty shock. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


THE-STUDENT. 


** We are such stuff as dreams are made of.” 


“ On, why should such — exist only in 
our dreams—why should such visitants from 
paradise never bless us, except in imagination !” 
exclaimed Charles Martyn, as he awoke from a 
short repose he had been taking on a bank of 
green grass, beneath a 7 - oak, and lean- 

on one elbow, looked hastily around, as if 
half expecting, or rather wishing to find the ob- 
ject of his sleeping thoughts still visible. It 
was one of the most beautiful days of summer 
that bless the climate of England; the whole 
creation appeared bright, and pure, and fair, 
flowers were sprinkled over the green earth on 
every side, the lofty oak and the humble shrub 
were alike covered with the deepest verdure, 
and even the cattle that roamed over the rich 
pastures, and the wild birds that sung in the 
close woven hedges, seemed to partake of the 
wide spread happiness. 

Charles Martyn, however sensible he might 
be to the beauties of nature, and the young and 
wnperverted heart always finds in them their 
ory pleasure, was not in that mood of mind 
which permits us to enter fully into their enjoy- 
ment. A feeling of sadness weighed heavily 
upon his heart, and spite of his philosophy, filled 
him with painful imaginings. Martyn was the 
son of a supestahia, ene not wealthy gentle- 
man, in the little village of Burwell, on the 
Trent, and had for two or three years been pur- 
suing his studies with success at the University 
of Oxford. His circumstances did not admit of 
that profusion in expenditure, which, with many 
young men is considered the surest, if not the 
only, passport to esteem; but his amiable and 

ntlemanly qualities, the nobleness of his 

eart, and the excellence of his understanding, 
had deservedly rendered him much of a favorite 
with all classes in the college of which he was a 
member. Charles never thought of his own 
dear home without an emotion of regret that he 
had ever been obliged to leave it, for under his 
father’s roof he had enjoyed those blissful hours 
of youth which the experience of after life can 
never restore, and tasted ay ory he despaired 
of finding elsewhere. He had but one sister, 
the y and charming Mary. In his imagina- 
tion, she always been all that was pure and 
lovely, amiable and sweet tempered, free and 
ve as the wild birds of spring, with a form 

at was faultless, a countenance sparkling with 
intelli and a heart and bosom spotless as 
the unstained lily; she was beloved by all her 


but to none was she more en- 


deared, and to none was she so affectionately at- 


“tached, as to her only brother. Of all the feel- 
ings and passions which actuate the human bo- 
som, there is none so holy, so elevated, so free 
from every taint of selfishness, as the love which 
exists between a brother and sister. It is sweet, 
fond, and devoted, without sensuality ; ardent 
and affectionate without the contamination of 
earth’s hopes or fears; it never changes, but 
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through life retains the same purity and simpli- 
city which characterizes it in the freshness of 
childhood and youth. The love of Mary had 
twined around every fibre of his heart, and he 
loved her as pure spirits love. His imagination 
had a thousand times pictured her, as when 
weeping she flung her arms around his neck and 
kissed him, on the bright ge | that he left, 
his loved home, in pursuit of useful know] 

and honourable fame; and nothing came over hi 
mind with such delight as the idea, now more 
frequent as the period that was to close his stu- 
dies drew near, that he was to meet his parents, 
and the lovely Mary. 

What then must have been the bitterness of 
his feelings, when on the evening of the day 
previous to his introduction to the reader, he re 
ceived a letter from his father, informing him 
that Mary was dangerously ill, and that if he 
wished again to see her, he had not a moment to 
lose. Charles did not hesitate—the state of his 
funds denied the use of an ordinary conveyance, 
but he was accustomed to walking, and leaving 
a note toexplain the cause of his absence, he set 
out within half an hour after the receipt of the 
letter. Travelling all night, morning found him 
fatigued, and before noon becoming sensible that 
rest was necessary, he threw himself beneath the 
branches of a spreading oak, on a green bank, a 
few rods from the road side, and was soon in a 
sweet sleep. 

While in this situation, he imagined, or rather 
dreamed, that two ladies came along in a car 
riage, seeing him lying there, ordered the driver 
to stop, while they alighted and came to him. 
One of them was a lady in middle age, such a 
woman as he had seen a thousand times; one 
who followed the steps of some young and no- 
ble woman, ministering more to the vanity, than 
to the instruction or the morals of the person 
they attended. The other was young and more 
lovely than he ever deemed it possible for a wo- 
man to be, his sister Mary excepted. She was 
tall, fair, and elegantly dressed; nothing could 
possibly exceed the ful ease of every mo 
tion; and her eyes—oh! he had never seen any 
thing like them before, so deep and dark ; and 
as she gazed upon him, the feeling of pity; mild, 
sweet pity which had been their first expression, 
gave way to a bright, heavenly, soul-thrilling 

lance of admiration—of love. With the tanta 

izing inconsistency of dreams, she remained 
thus gazing fora moment upon him—then stoop- 
ing down, pressed her white hand upon his fore- 
head, and suppressing a deep sigh which swelled 
her young bosom, gave her arm to her attendant, 
and while she cast one look upon him, entered 
the carriage, and drove off. Charles soon 
awoke, no one was near him, every thing was a8 
silent as when he lay down. “ But can it be 
that it was all a dream?” he asked of himself,— 
that look,—oh, he would have given a world 
could he have seen, have felt it once more. 
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whole was so perfectly distinct, he felt it could 
not be a phantasm of the imagination—there was 
such a perfect and delightful consciousness, that 
he could not divest himself of the persuasion that 
it was a reality. 

“ And itis a reality!” he exclaimed, as he 
picked up a little slip of paper, which he had un- 
consciously allowed to fall from his hand on 
awaking, and saw in a beautiful and female 
Italian hand, the following lines :— 


« Farewell !—whatever may remain, 
Of fitful change for me 

Be not the fervent prayer in vain 

I oft must breathe for thee. 

We’ve met, and Ihave gaz’d dear youth 
Too long, my heart can tell; 

Doomed but to see, admire, and love, 
And breathe—a sad farewell!” 


“Tf such a beautiful creature is in existence, 
she shall be found,” said Martyn as he read, and 
re-read every line, and compared the sentiments 
they contained with the expression of features in 
the lovely vision. But deep as was the impres- 
sion made on the mind of Martyn, he felt that 
other things now demanded his care, and noth- 
ing could S permitted to interfere with the love 
and duty he owed his Mary. ; 

On the afternoon of the second day, he ap- 
proached his native village; already the tapering 
spire of the ancient church was seen above the 
trees, pointing to heaven; the beautiful Trent as 
it flowed through meadow and grove, glittered in 
the sun, its margin fringed with willows—and 
he was indulging in the emotions the scene was 
so well calculated to excite, when the deep tone 
of the bell struck upon his ear with a note of 
fearful import. Slow, and solemn, and waver- 
ing; each stroke was listened to with such in- 
tense anxiety, that the sounds seemed to increase 
in fearful distinctness, until they became distress- 
ingly painful. 

“ Fifteen! merciful heaven; Mary is no more!” 
he exclaimed as the echoes died away, and he 
accelerated his steps over the space that inter- 
vened between him and the village. 

Soon however the bell announced that the pro- 
cession was moving ; and that the subject of the 
last sad rite, whoever they might be, would ere 
long be committed to the earth. Martyn hastened 
forward, and almost breathless, arrived at the mo- 
ment the procession entered the church yard. 
His conjectures were verified; his fears were 
confirmed, it was his own Mary they were bear- 
ing to the grave. On each side of the hearse 
walked six young girls of the village, in spotless 
white robes, and bearing handfuls of flowers, 
and a garland woven with roses and willow, was 
placed on the dark coffin lid. Charles joined 
the procession at the grave—took one more look 
of his sainted sister, of those loved features, beau- 
tiful even in death, and then with the affecting 
services of the church, the lifeless clay was com- 
mitted to the earth. The white roses, emblem 
of her purity, and sweet tribute of affection, re- 
mained on her coffin, when it was lowered into 
the grave, and her young friends successively, 
and with many tears, sprinkled the bright flowers 
Gay ber sey cup talooen, and so dear to them 





Charles returned with his afflicted parents to 
their now lonely dwelling, and exerted himself 
to the utmost to soothe and allay the intensity of 
their grief. After spending a few weeks with 
his parents, Charles returned to Oxford to com- 
plete his studies, intending then, in compliance 
with the wishes of his friends, and his own in- 
clinations, to enter the church; the profession to 
which his studies had been directed. The vision 
of the fair unknown, now that his mind was more 
at liberty for such impressions, returned in all its 
freshness, and often his imagination traced those 
features of grace and love, the most minute ex- 

ression of which was so perfectly remembered. 

is enquiries were unable to detect the least 

trace of such a person as he had imagined, and 
he was at times dis to dismiss the whole 
as an idle dream. But the paper—that invalua- 
ble proof, was ever before him, and he could not 
doubt the evidence of his senses. It was but a 
few months before Martyn found that the close 
attention he had paid to his studies, added to the 
depression of spirits he felt on account of the 
death of his sister, was undermining his health, 
and by the advice of his friends, and the consent 
of his parents, he determined to spend a few 
months in Italy; and he went out as instructor 
to a young gentleman whose father placed the 
most implicit reliance on the talents and pru- 
dence of Martyn. Perhaps the idea, wild and 
chimerical as itmay seem, that Providence might - 
throw in his way the lovely being ever present 
to his thoughts, was not without its influence in 
the decision; for well he knew that those dark 
eyes were much more likely to be found amon 
the signorinas of sunny Italy, or the beauti 
duennas of the Guadalquiver, than among the 
fair-haired, blue-eyed daughters of Britain. 

Passing through Paris, an unexpected event 
recalled the young gentleman, his companion, to 
England, and frustrated their plan of proceeding 
together; but by the liberality of his patron, 
Martyn continued his journey, and after visiting 
Lyons, and lingering a few weeks at Geneva, 
crossed the Savoy Alps to Turin. Here he ina 
short time began to experience the renovating 
influence of a southern climate, and balmy air, 
and travelling at his leisure through the fine re- 
gions of the Po, crossed the Appenine,and with 
renewed health and spirits, soon found himself in 
the sweet vale of the Arno, and revelliag in the 
delicious climate, and charming seenery of Flo- 
rence. His letters procured him a ready intro- 
duction to the Florentine literati, and in enrich- 
ing his mind with their instructive conversation, 
and.in storing his imagination with the most 
pleasing images, drawn from an attentive obser- 
vation of the rich and splendid collections in the 
fine arts, which make the rival of Rome, 
his time passed most pleasantly. He loved to 
ruminate on the causes which have contributed 
to give Florence such a deserved celebrity, which 
have established its claim toa over 
other Italian cities, preserved the purity of its 
language, and elevated the intellectual 
of the place. 

How delightful it was to Martyn, to roam 
through the rich and beautiful gardens of the 
Medicean palaces, on the banks of the Arno, on 
one of those evenings, soft, rosy and brilliant, 
which have made the Italian climate the admi- 
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the noble and fair women that thronged these 
charming retreats, and, reclining on beds of 
violets, or velvet sofas, hearken to some gay 
song, or legend of the improvatrice. Martyn 
had a heart that was tremblingly alive to the 
impression of the beautiful and the fair, whether 
the productions of the sculptor or the painter, or 
the still more fascinating models fashioned by 
nature herself; and had not his affections been 
fixed on a single object, and that for aught he 
knew, an seal enss he felt that it would be im- 
possible to resist the attractions of the lovely 
women by whom he was surrounded. Often 
did he start, and his heart beat with unwonted 

uickness, when, in his rambles, he met with 
dorms that approached so near one he could 
never forget ;—often did he find his heart on his 
lips, when he saw the dark speaking eyes of the 
Florentine ladies in all their bright witchery 
turned upon him, with an expression which 
awoke in his bosom every recollection of the 
fair unknown. Still her he met not,—yet he 
thought if her equal was to be found beneath 
the stars, she was to be sought among the ladies 
of Florence ! 

Martyn was one evening returning from his 
usual walk in the gardens belonging to the Me- 
diei palace, with a friend, who had but a mo- 
ment before quitted him to retire to his lodg- 
ings ;—when, in passing the Urbino palace, he 
saw one of the folding oors thrown open, and 
two females closely veiled, descend the magni- 
ficent ~ of marble steps. They were imme- 
diately before him, and as the beauty of the 
evening rendered him indifferent about the time 
he arrived at his hotel, he did not attempt to 
pass them, but continued near them, though 
scarcely sensible of their presence. Martyn‘s 
attention, however, was aroused by hearing one 
of them inquire, in answer to something he had 
not heard or noticed :— 

“Is it then impossible longer to evade his 
importunities ?”’ 

“It is ;—I cannot devise any excuse for longer 
delay, that has the least plausibility; and I do 
not know that I ought to urge one, if I could. I 
have reason to believe that the Count loves me; 
and, if I cannot love him as I could wish, I 
shall never cease to respect him, nor shall he 
ever find Bianca Urbino ever inattentive to his 
happiness.” 

ere was that in the tone of the speaker 
that went to the heart of Martyn ;—so soft and 
sweet, and such an air of resignation; it was 
that of a martyr,—he could not avoid listening. 

Bat, if you are fated to marry Count Albe- 
roni, why mast it be to-night?’ continued the 
first ker. 

ss use, my dear Annette, I have not a sin- 
gle reason to give the Count why it should be 
delayed ; you know my friendless situation — 
as know that the Count is hourly expected to 

called to join his regiment, and you know 
there is not the least probability I shall ever see 
or hear from him whom alone I can ever love,” 
was the reply. 

** What you say is true,” rejoined Annette ; 
“T see no way but for you to submit to des- 
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tiny ;—strange, too, you should wish to decling 
a heart so many would rejoice to t. 

** Annette, I do submit ;—and, if I am neve, 
to enjoy life, he shall never reproach me with 
unfaithfulness, nor shall I ever cease to pray for 
the happiness of one I am never more to see,” 

Every word of the speaker thrilled th 
the nerves of Martyn like an electrie shock ;. 
they were the well remembered tones he had 
heard in his dream; could it be, that the fairy 
creature who had so long haunted his imaging 
tion, was before him!—and the very thought 
agitated him so violently, that he was scarcely 
able to stand. The speakers were opposite the 
collonade that fronts the church of the Virgin, — 
and, together, they ascended the steps. 

* T will see that face,—I will know whether 
I am so much the slave of my imagination,” 
said Martyn, as he followed them up the stair. 
case, and entered the majestic porch of the 
building. 

The moment the ladies entered, a gentleman 
who appeared to have been in waiting for them, 
and who had stood leaning against a column, 
approached them, and took the arm of one of 
them, saying, as he did so, in a half whisper, 
* Dearest Bianca, this is a favour indeed, and 
my life shall be spent in proving to you how 
deeply sensible I am of it.’ 

he answer of the lady was inaudible, but 
together they advanced up the centre aisle, 
where a venerable priest was engaged in per 
forming mass. Persons were constantly pass 
ing and re-passing, so that the entrance of Mar 
tyn attracted no notice, and he gradually pene 
trated nearly to the altar before which the priest 
was standing. At any other time, the pe 
ance of the building he was in—the solema 
twilight that overshadowed the whole—the long 
ranges of pillars that stretched away into the 
gloom—the persons that, spectre-like, glided 
about through the shadows, and, above all, the 
music of the powerful and deep-toned organ, 
which raingled its tones with the choir, in per- 
forming the sweet vesper-hymn of Derzhavan, 
would have fixed his attention, but now they 
were scarcely noticed. His eyes were fastened 
on the couple before the priest, and by the light 
of the numerous silver lamps, he could distinc 
ly see that the gentleman was an officer of high 
rank and fine appearance, but he in vain strove 
to get a glance at the features of the lady; the 
veil was unmoved, and passive and unresisting, 
she was led to the altar, where the marriage 
ceremony proceeded. So strong, however, was 
the impression on M ’s mind, that each 
hams word seemed the death-knell of his 
opes, yet who had the power to interrupt the 
pancvodiane! No pe &_scan the bened.etiod 
pronounced, than the bridegroom, tenderly clasp 
ing the bride to his bosom, tarned to lead her 
from the church. As he did so, the veil loosed, 
fluttered,—and, in the light of a lamp, which 
shone full on her features, he recognized at once 
the being who had so long enthralled him, and, 
if possible, still more lovely than his imagina- 
tion had pictured. 

“ Merciful Heaven, she is lost forever!’ ex- 
claimed Martyn, in a tone of anguish, that in- 
stantly attracted the notice of those around him, 
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but which fortunately were not heard by her 
who alone could have guessed their meaning. 

Martyn could not move ;—he felt as if a thun- 
derbolt had rivetted him to the spot; the part 
had left the church, where he knew not—he felt 
he cared not; and he was only roused from his 
abstraction by the keeper of the chureh, who 
kindly informed him that the hour for closing 
the doors had arrived. 

«She is married ;—1I saw her married,” was 
the reply of the half distrated Martyn to the 
surprised keeper. . . 

“If you mean Bianea Urbino, the sweetest 
girl in all Italy, you are certainly right,” an- 
swered the astonished Florentine. 

Repeat her name !—yes, repeat it!””—has- 
tily demanded Martyn. 

*¢ Bianca Urbino—neice of the Count Urbino, 
and now wife of General Count Alberoni,”? was 
the answer. 

The doors were closed, and Martyn was left 
alone. ‘*1 will never see her again,” said Mar- 
tyn, as he slowly returned to his lodgings ; 
*no,—it would only add to my misery to be 
enabled to appreciate more accurately the trea- 
sure I have lost, and perhaps awaken painful 
sensations in her bosom; no, I will never see 
her,—but may Heaven’s richest blessings al- 
ways rest on that lovely woman.” 

To the great surprise of his friends, Charles 
in the morning announced his intention of leav- 
ing Florence the next day, and ordered a seat in 
the diligence to Rome. He wished to be away ; 
and it was with a feeling of pleasure he bade 
adieu to a city where he had enjoyed much, and 
where he felt he had much to suffer, should he 
remain. ‘The pleasing incidents, varied scenery, 
and striking objects which awakened all his 
enthusiasm during the journey, beguiled him of 
many an unpleasant hour, and in some degree 
soothed the misery of regret. 

The day previous to his arrival at Rome, as 
the vetturino left the village of Narni, the ecar- 
riage was stopped by a person who requested 
that a lady and her attendant, whose carria 
had broken down, might be admitted into the 
vehicle, as they were very anxious to proceed 
on their journey with the least possible delay. 
As Martyn was not the only person who had 
ordered the diligence, but happened to be at the 
time the sole occupant, the postillion referred 
the matter to him; and he, though sensible that 
the approach for the first time to the Eternal 
City, was not a time when company would be 
particularly desirable, could not deny a lady 80 
trifling a request, and acceded to their wisbes; 
the postillion adding the proviso, that the at- 
tendant should walk up the long and difficult 
hill which they had to climb, immediately after 
leaving Narni. 

The messenger now returned with the lady, 
in whom Martyn instantly discovered, as her 
attendant, a gallant looking young officer, who 
handed into the carriage the beautiful Bianca, 
80 lately become the wife of Count Alberoni,— 
and whom fate, in the most tantalizing manner, 
seemed to delight in casting across his path. 
Notwithstanding the flattering of his heart, Mar. 
tyn withdrew to a corner of the diligence, and 
pulling his hat closely over his face, determined 
to avoid a recognition. The young lady made a 





handsome acknowledgment of the kitidness Mar- 
tyn had conferred upon her, to which he replied 
in the ordinary common-place, but in such a 
manner as to show that conversation was not 
expected or desired. As it was some little dis- 
tance to the base of the ascent, the young offi- 
cer entered, and the carriage drove on. The da 
was warm, and the rich Polonese mantle whic 
covered Bianca, was thrown aside, and that form 
was displayed, the lovely proportions of which 
had for months been before him ;—the veil soon 
followed, and, scarcely noticed by her, he feasted 
his eyes on beauty, in its most attractive form. 
There was, he imagined, a slight tinge of sad- 
ness in her fine countenance,—but, lake fancied 
he well understood the cause, it only endeared 
her to him the more. 

Immediately after leaving Narni, a fine view 
of the deep valley of the Nar, and the ruinous 
bridge of Augustus, drew the attention of the 
young officer, and he requested the Countess to 
look at it, observing, as he did so, “ that the 
world could not produce a finer view ;—even 
England, the country she so much admired, had 
nothing equal to it.’ 

“It is true,” answered the Countess, mildly— 
“ England is not the land I should refer you to 
for a pure sky, striking ruins, or glorious land- 
seapes ;—but, if I wished to show you a coun- 
try of noble men, and beautiful women, who 
were worthy of the liberty they enjoyed, I would 
point you to England.” 

‘‘ I have always understood that England, and 
the men of England, had so engrossed your ad- 
miration, that you had little left for those of 
your native land,” replied the young officer, 
with marked emphasis. 

Martyn’s face flushed at the coxcomb’s im- 
pertinence, and he longed to chastise it on the 
spot, but prudence, and his previous resolution, 
prevented ; the lady, however, fixed on him a 
look that covered him with confusion, as she 
answered,—“I have admired, and I do admire 
England; and one principal reason is, that there 
I never saw a man who could maintain his 
standing in society as a gentleman, without 
some well founded claim to the title.” 

The stopping of the diligence at the foot of 
the hill, mug the call of the postillion for the at- 
tendant to alight from the carriage, prevented a 
reply, even had the young officer meditated one; 
and, muttering a few curses on the postillion 
for driving such cattle, he descended, and the 
driver proceeded. 

Martyn was now alone with the beautiful 
creature who had so engrossed his affections,— 
who that possessed the heart of a man, could 
have adhered to the determination of remainin 
unknown t—His resolutions wavered, and 
recollections triumphed. Still he did not leave 
his darkened corner of the carriage. 

“Tam much indebted to you, fair lady, for 
your favourable opinion of England, and its’ de- 
fence against the sneers of the officer. I was 
tempted to take up the gauntlet myself, for I 
feel a pride in saying that I am an English- 
man.” 

The Countess started, as she looked towards 
him ;—and then instantly composing herself, 
inquired from what part of the country he came. 

**From Oxford,” answered Martyn; and re- 
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suming his ordinary appearance, repeated, in a 
low, distinct manner, the lines inscribed on the 
paper, and never-to-be-forgotten. 

e expression of the lovely features of the 
Countess, as the words awoke recollections both 
of pleasure and pain, was as changeful as the 
lake over which sunshine and shadow are 
rapidly floating. Before he had finished, she 
had made a movement towards him ;—his arms 
were opened, and in a moment the beautiful 
Woman was in his affectionate embrace, and 


= to his heart. 

is wild delirium of love lasted but a mo- 
ment, however, and with tearful eyes she gently 
loosed herself from his arms,—“* Oh this must 
not be!”” she exclaimed passionately, “I must 
not love you; and you, you will hate me—I am 
the wife of Count Alberoni!”’ 

“I knew you were married,—I saw you mar- 
Tied,—but Bianca do you think I can ever hate 
yout” answered Martyn, who though the Coun- 
tess was no longer on his bosom, allowed him to 
retain her hand between his. 

“Saw me married'!—made miserable, and 
made no effort to prevent it!” continued the agi- 
tated Countess. “* Oh! you do not know what it 
is to live, and be condemned to unhappiness for- 
ever!” 

“ Dearest Countess, I do know what it is to 
love,” replied Martyn, as he pressed her hand to 
his heart, and kissed away the tears that stream- 
ed from the depths of her dark eye, “and I shall 
never cease to love—still—”’ 

“I know what you would say,” interrupted 
the Countess,- “ you would say what I feel, that 
fate, cruel fate has forever separated us, and that 
each must forget the other has existed,—but no, 
I cannot!”’ 

“No, my dear Bianca,” said Martyn, “if I 
believed you could forget me, I should be truly 
miserable—we may, we mast, it cannot be wrong, 
love as friends; remember, as friends.” 

“No more,” replied the Countess, “I feel 
reproached for my weakness; let the past be for- 
gotten in the remembrance of what I am, in the 
sweet consciousness that we have met, and that 
we love.” 

“You are the wife of Count Alberoni,” said 
Martyn, who wished on Bianca’s account, to 
render the conversation less personal; “ but how 
has it happened that you are so soon separated 
from him?”’ 

“The Count,” she answered, “is in the ser- 
vice of the King of Naples. His regiment was 
stationed between Rome and Capua, to check 
some symptoms of disaffection which had ap- 
pan among the mountaineers of that region: 

ut as all was quiet, he obtained leave of his 


sovereign to visit Florence, where I have long 


resided. I became acquainted with the Count at 
Rome; but, though he is a man of honour, high 
in favour with his King, and distractedly fond of 
me, 1 could never love hita as he deserves-to be 
loved; and when he solicited my hand,and pressed 
his suit, I frankly told him, I feared if [ became 
his, my heart could not accompany my hand. 
He smiled and said, that risk he would willingly 
incur, and finally obtained my permission to see 
me at Florence, should he not be forbidden in the 
course of six months. I saw you asleep under 
the oak, and from that moment I had never for- 





ou; and, strange as it may seem, I wil. 
fingly abtegl the fond delusion that I should 
meet you, and that we should yet be happy. . | 
was an orphan—my friends knew the worth of 
the Count, and urged me to accept his hand; | 
delayed, procrastinated, the six months passed 
away, and Count Alberoni was at my feet; and 
ah ge hardly now realize it—I became his 
wife. Scarecely had we left the church when ap 
express delivered the command of the king, that 
without a moment’s delay he should rejoin his 
corps, as the banditti who had so long infested 
that part of Italy had formed a junction with the 
disaffected, and threatened the communication 
between Naples and Rome. It was impossible 
for me to accompany him in the rapid jou 
before him, and the only alternative was for 
to follow him to Rome, where he is to meet me 
as soon as possible, and leaving his young aid as 
an attendant, in half an hour he had bade me 
farewell, and was on his route to Rome or Na 
ples.” 

Here they were interrupted in their explana 
tory fete-a-tete, by the call of the postillion to the 
pedestrian officer, as the carriage reached and 
rested on the summit of the hill. One pressure 
of the delicate hand in which every pulsation of a 
beating heart might be felt—one kiss fervent, 
delicious, and passionate, and Martyn withdrew 
to his corner of the vehicle, and the officer en- 
tering, resumed his seat by the side of the coun- 
tess. 

With the most perfect self possession, she 
introduced Martyn to the young officer as an 
Englishman visiting _ for his health, anda 
lively conversation was 7 up during the re 
mainder of the journey; the officer obligingly 
pointing out to Martyn those things he thought 
most likely to interest a stranger in the country 
through which they were paneling. Martyn, 
however, found the most attractive object in Italy 
was near to him, and enthusiastic as he was, he 
would sooner have renounced the privilege of 
visiting Rome, the Eternal City, than forfeit the 
sweet consciousness that he was loved by a 
being worthy of his heart’s profoundest admira- 
tion. When they reached Rome, they learned 
that the Count had joined his troops without de- 
lay, and that having succeeded in defeating the 
insurgents, his return might be hourly expects 
Martyn parted with the countess at the splendid 
villa of the Count, and as he saw her white hand 
pressed to her lip on his departure, he could not 
refuse her request to see her again when her hus- 
band should return. 

The next morning all Rome was thrown into 
consternation by the intelligence, that Count AF 
beroni, after the defeat and dispersion of the main 
body of the rebel banditti, while hastening to 
Rome to meet his bride, with only a few sol- 
diers as an escort, had, in passing a narrow 
file, been suddenly attacked by a different party 
of the insurgents, and after a desperate resist- 
ance, he and all the party, with the exception of 
two, been butchered on the spot. 

* - * * + * . 

The remainder of our narrative may be 
conjectured. After a suitable time had e 
Charles Martyn offered his hand to the y 
and widowed countess. It was 
she again became a bride, After arranging af 
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irs relative to the large estate which belonged 
faire re'air Bianca, they retamed to England, 
where, with her consent, he entered the sacred 
fession, to which his attention had so long 
n directed. Loved and beloved by all, this 
happy couple in their retirement from the noise 
al bustle of life, and in the midst of all that 
health, competence, usefulness, and contentment 
can bestow, enjoyed all that the heart can wish 
of happiness. e sweets of love are tasted in 
their Piilest perfection, only where the heart can 
retire into its own depths, and bring forth its 
purest, richest feelings, as offerings on the 
shrine of affection. As well might one ask for 
flowers in the chilling regions of eternal frost, as 
hope for the unalloyed enjoyment of friend- 
a; or love, amidst the cold politeness, and un- 
meaning frivolities of fashionable life. Charles 
and Bianca had no wish to look beyond each 
other for happiness, and if pure and unsullied 
love, high and virtuous hopes, active benevo- 
Jence, and extensive usefulness, the exalted 
pleasure of doing good, and the consciousness 
that the smiles of high heaven have been over 
them, can confer satisfaction and delight the 
heart, then did Charles Martyn, the poor student, 
and Bianca Urbino the lovely Italian, never cease 
to enjoy these rich blessings. 
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No entertainment could have been more splen- 
did, according to the modern taste and phraseol- 
ogy, than the ball at Lady oy man- 
sion, in Grosvenor Square. e apartments 
were brilliantly lighted, the supper was profuse 
and costly, the heat oppressive, and the throng 
of company so great, that many of the fair visit- 
ors fainted from pleasure and fatigue, and few 
were able to reach the refreshment-tables, to 
which the men fought their way with difficulty. 
In short, every thing was well arranged, and ex- 
ceedingly delightful. 

This matter formed the subject of conversa- 
tion on the following day, between Digby Tra- 
vers and Harry Dighton, two gentlemen well 
known in the gay circles of London. 

Travers.—“* Well, Dighton, what did you 
think of the turn-out last night?” 

Dighton.—* Oh, just like all Lady Mary Bla- 
den’s former doings, a menagerie collected from 
every part of the globe—lions, bears, monkeys, 
staring with surprise at each other.” 

Travers,—“ You must allow, however, that 
Ro expense was spared: abundant refreshments ; 
4 ree supper!” x 

ighton.—“*1 do not allow any such thing. 
The champagne was detestable, the pine-apples 
were musty, the pouche a-la-Romaine was 
merely rum-punch iced, the were” — 

Travers.—‘*Sour. Byt, Dighton, you are 
always fastidious and difficult; surely there 
were some very charming and well-dressed 
women.” 

Dighton.—* Pooh ! what has that to do with 
the supper? Besides, I am certain that one half 
of the company never met the otherbefore. The 
Most incongruous mixture of presentable and 
anonymous persons. Lady Mary must have had 





a regular dattue in all the decent streets north 
and east of Oxford Street.” 

Travers.—* Still, you know every body. 
Who was that beautiful girl in the fancy costume 
of an Andalusian peasent, upon whom every eye 
was turned with admiration?” 

Dighton.—* Defend me from all knowledge, 
heraldic, genealogical, or statistical, of the tribes 
of Tomkins, Wilkins, Smiths, &c.! I can only 
inform you, that this goddess in human attire, is 
a Miss Williams, reported to be the possessor 
of a large fortune, and under the protection of 
some one Mrs. Townsend—a widow. They are 
both almost unknown in town. No one, except 
such a lion huntress as Lady Mary Bladen, 
would ever have discovered them.” 

Dighton’s information, although scanty, wad 
correct. The fair object of his friend’s admira- 
tion, Caroline Williams, did reside with, or 
under the protection and care of, Mrs. Town- 
send ; and it was equally true, that until the com- 
mencement of the season, neither of the two 
ladies had been a denizen of the fashionable 
world. Common ramonr assigned the advanta- 

of a very considerable fortune to Miss Wil- 

iams; and those who had the felicity of her ac- 
quaintance, allowed, that overand above the 
session of extraordinary beauty, the young lady 
was eminently distinguished for graceful manners 
and superior accomplishments. Mrs. Townsend 
maintained a liberal establishment in a visitable 
quarter of London, and appeared on all occasions 
ready, and even anxious, to mix in the usual 
routine and recreation of society. More- 
over, she gave excellent dinners; and with the 
addition of such attractions as were ostensibly 
and conjecturally united in the person of her 
lovely charge, it was not a matter of wonder, 
that a host of acquaintances and soi-disant friends 
were soon and easily formed. 

The precise nature of the connexion existing 
between the ladies was not clear. Mrs. Town- 
semi was generally believed to be the widow ot 
a physician ; but, although the intercourse was 
most intimate, no very near degree of relation- 
ship appeared to exist between her and Miss 
Williams. Many speculated, some inquired, 
and few really cared whence the ladies came, 
who they were, or what was their origin : but all 
were solicitous to ascertain if the fortune, which 
fame allotted to the younger, were absolutely 
within her own control, or were dependant upon 
that of the elder. 

As far as it could be discovered, it seemed 
nearly certain, that on her attaining the age of 21 
sos Miss Williams would be entitled to at 
east 80,000/. So that, while rumour, conjecture 


of the earth, to fix upon a suitable bi 

and stock of ancestry for the handsome Caroline, 
there was no dearth of gay and gallant admirers, 
chivalric enough, to be prepared without any 
hesitation or scruple as to pedigree or education, 
for adventuring upon such a mine of wealth and 
impersonation of loveliness. 

o any | orn of acknowledged birth and 
station and moving in fashionable society, there 
was no difficulty in obtaining an introduction to 
Mrs. Townsend’s house. Digby Travers, him- 
self one of the younger branches ofa noble family, 
and a member of the exclusive circles of Loadon, 


and gossip, travelled through all the four quarters 
er 
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found an early opportunity of being presented to 
Mrs. Townsend. Invitations followed; andin a 
short period he was admitted and installed as one 
of the regular intimates of the family. Digby 
Travers was el t and handsome, of amiable 
disposition, and keenly alive to honourable and 
manly feelings. At the same time, he was not 
entirely free from some defects often inherent in 
his class, no slight tincture of strong aristocrati- 
cal opinions and prejudices ; and with a pretty 
sufficient leaven of thoughtlessness and extrava- 

as tohabits and expense. It was generally 
whispered that Travers was greatly embarrassed 
in his pecuniary resources ; and it was as gene- 
rally inferred, that Miss Williams’s fortune was 
no improvident speculation for a man in his cir- 
cumstances. 

Be it as it might, Travers found the way of 
making himself always agreeable, and a wel- 
come guest with his new acquaintances: he in- 
troduced his several noble and condescending 
female relatives to the ladies; and, ere long, he 
was considered, and envied, as being an ad- 
mirer of Miss Williams, and as having, in 
prospect, a very fair chance of promotion. In 
truth, Caroline’s brilliant eyes had quickly 

trated the inmost recesses of his breast, 
despite of the adamantine and polished surface 
by which the hearts of most young men of 
fashion are so well protected. vers did not 
attempt to disguise his sentiments; he looked, 
and sighed,—doubted, and hoped, in succes- 
sion, through all the seven days of the week: 
and if a reciprocity of feeling was not so deci- 
dedly manifested by Caroline, still his attentions 
were well received, and never repelled. 

But let it not be supposed that Travers was 
so fortunate as to have the field exclusively to 
himself. Amongst the numerous rivals who 
were on the gui vive to dispute every inch in the 
advance towards the favour of the fair lady, 
there was a certain Captain Miller, whose 
claims or pretensions were rather formidable. 
He was older than Travers, of steady and irre- 
proachable habits and character, and possessing 
considerable abilities and acquirements. His 
person was by no means unpleasing ; and his 
conversation and demeanour were particularly 
mild and agreeable. Captain Miller had also 
the advantage of a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Townsend, and of being a fre- 
quent visitor at the house; so frequent, indeed, 
as to occasion thereby no little annoyance to 
Travers. 

It was evident that Mrs. Townsend held con- 
siderable influence over her beautiful charge, 
and that Miss Williams paid ready attention 
and deference to the suggestions and advice of 
the widow on most occasions. Travers felt per- 
suaded that the acquisition of — Townsend’s 
good opinion would be an additional 
to the favour of Caroline; and, under Bory owe 
suasion, he did every thing in his power to at- 
tain his purpose, as a man in his position, 
deeply in debt and deeply in love, would be 
likely to do, with a beautiful girl and a large 
fortune as the objects in ive. 

Miss Williams dispen nr 9 smiles of ap- 
probation, at first, very impartially between the 
two candidates. They were both acknowledged 
favourites, and, to all appearance, contesting a 





neck and neck race. It would be a difficult a 
tempt to fathom all the minor and hidden cup. 
rents which agitate the female mind under sueh 
cireumstances. Perhaps the conjecture may be 
hazarded, that the advantages which the more 
winning and elegant manners, and his position ig 
distinguished society, conferred upon Travers, 
were somewhat balanced by the doubts and fears 
which his known extravagance and past follies 
had engendered. At all events, the advice and 
opinion of Mrs. Townsend, in that state of 
things, might have tended to turn the scale t 
either side. 

The latter lady for some time fluctuated ;— 
very possibly, from old acquaintance or other 
trivial'causes, her direct predilection would | 
inclined towards the Captain; but the wi 
had in reserve a large stock of reasons and mo 
tives, from which she drew, as the occasion re 
quired, a sufficiency to guide her conduct and 
actions. Mrs. Townsend was a devoted ad 
mirer of high rank and connexions, an unblush 
ing votary of the powers who gave tone ani 
character to fashionable life. To obtain a por 
tion of the wear and sunshine of their pre-emi- 
nence, she would have sacrificed much ; and to 
the titled and high-flying relatives and fa 
of Travers she eagerly looked for future — 
cations, which she never could expect to result 
from any intercourse with the more humble 
family of Captain Miller. 

Thus affairs came to a crisis; and although 
the visits of the Captain were still permitted 
and welcomed in a kind and friendly manner, 
yet the widow’s fiat having been pronounced, 
that of her lovely charge soon followed; and 
Digby Travers was openly received as the happy 
and successful admirer. Miller concealed his 
vexation and disappointment as well as it was 
possible to do; and by his quiet and inoffensive 
conduct, seemed desirous of putting in a claim 
to be considered as a friend, when compelled to 
abandon the character of a lover. 


**The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


It would be a waste of time to digress into a 
dissertation upon what constitutes érue love 
Would it not be better, once for all, to alter the 
quotation generally, and to omit the adjectives 
leaving the substantive to individual interpreta- 
tion and imagination? The stream of transport; 
delight, and affection, does not flow undisturbed 
in our narvative. 

When the suit unremittingly paid by Travers 
to his kind mistress, had attained that period of 
maturity, at which, selon les regles, in these un- 
romantic, but real times, it became wee: 
not necessary, to enter on matters of 
and business, the fair Caroline scrensllp SOA 
her acquiescing lover to Mrs. Townsend. In@ 
long conference with that lady, Travers was 
surprised, and not displeased to learn, that the 
young lady’s fortune exceeded in amount what 
common rt had stated, and that it was en 
tirely within her own disposal. 
send rather obscurely or evasively alluded to the 
circumstance of Caroline having been deprived 
of her parents at a very early age; and of her 
having been left under her care and protecti 
She spoke of her attachment to, and her anxiety 
for, the happiness of her fair ward; and hi 
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plainly, that in the event of the marriage 
re 7 As Williams, she did not by any means 
expect to be separated from her. Now Travers 
was not deficient in penetration. Former suspi 
cions on his part were fully confirmed by 
broad hints, and clear ee which he 
ived in the of his conversation 
vith the widow. 4 Mrs. Townsend was warmly 
attached to the good things of this life;—to the 
benefit of a large income;—the conduct and 
vernment of a well-ordered mansion and esta- 
lishment; and to the retaining of that position 
in society, to which she had accidentally 
sovanned by sach powerful auxiliaries. 

Mrs. Townsend’s own pecuniary means were 
imited. It was of the last importance that she 

ould make every effort to rve her situa- 
tion and aseendency over her lovely charge 
hereafter ; and, depending mainly on the influ- 
ence established by long habit over the mind 
and kind feelings of Caroline, Mrs. Townsend 
little doubted but that Digby Travers would 
assent to any stipulation, or secret condition, 
which would secure to himself her co-operation 
and good offices. 

But the widow’s calculations in this instance 
were erroneous. Travers was not in love with 
Mrs. Townsend; his aristocratical notions had 
rather pre him against her: he ima- 
gined that, under the disguise of affected.good 
humour, there was a decided original taint of 
valgarity and pretension. He had no idea of 
having his future menage burdened with a third 
party, whose anomalous situation could neither 
add advantage nor respectability. While he 
was on the first step of his advancement, it was 


— & treat the widow with all becoming 
; but now that he was master (as he 
believed) of the affections of Miss Williams, 
the case was entirely altered. 

The resalt was, that the conference between 
Mrs. Townsend and Travers terminated abrupt- 
ly: the lady being unable to conceal her anger 


and vexation;—and the gentleman fully con- 
vinced that she was a forward, ill-bred, and 

i le woman. 

However, this brouillerie did not appear to in- 
terrupt the ordinary progress of matters. The 
lovers met as usual. ¥ Oncesieanily, to be sure, 
Travers surprised his fair mistress in tears; 
and he naturally ascribed her apparent dejection 
to the communication, which had no doubt 
been made by Mrs. Townsend, of the conversa- 
ton, with sundry improvements and comments. 
Whenever Travers expressed his apprehensions, 
that his distaste to future encumbrance of 
the widow might be the cause of the uneasiness 
f the lovely Caroline, she strenuously denied 
the fact, but evaded altogether confiding in him 
the source of her agitation. 

Time flew on; and the day which had been 
fixed for the celebration of nuptials of the 
lovers was rapidly approaehing. For some few 
days previously there had been long and repeat- 
ed conversations between Caroline ‘and her female 

- The subject thereof had been one of in- 
ae. 2 would appear that Mrs. Townsend 
. urging upon the young lady the adop- 
Yon of advice, which the latter had not been so 
wady to follow; and, whatever it might have 


16 





Been, the effect was visible inthe pale and 
—— countenance of Miss Williams. 

erhaps the tears, sighs, and smiles of lovers 
are necessary and desirable, as tending to vary the 
monotony of the season of cou . Astheap- 
pointed time drew nigh, Caroline ie com- 
posed and cheerful. On the evening of the Tues- 
day (the marri was to place on the 
Thursday), Caroline had been en in private 
conference with the widow : when it was finish- 
ed, Caroline, who had previously arranged to go 
to the Opera, excused herself, and retired to her 
own apartment ; where, after much reflection and 
indecision, she was intently occupied in writing. 
She arose from her occupation, satisfied with the 
result of some mental decision. The satisfaction 
and comparative contentment of her mind were 
indieated by the placid smile which played over 
her beautifn! face, as she stood for a few moments 
absorbed in thought. The letter she had written 
was folded, and, without farther hesitation, sealed 
and addressed to her lover. 

On the following Wednesday, Digby Travers 
had called at an early hour; ,having matters of 
business to transact in the country, at a short dis- 
tance from the metropolis, he would not be en- 
abled to pay his devoirs before the next morning, 
which was fixed for the nuptials. For some 
reason or other, Caroline’s decision and courage 
appeared to have suddenly forsaken her; and 
she suffered her lover to take his leave without 
delivering her letter to him. After his 
ture, Miss Williams sent the epistle to his lodg- 


in 

‘Thursday, the eventful day, had arrived; and’ 
certainly, if it were to be the happiest day of 
life, it was not fated to be the finest. The rain 
poured down in torrents; the sky was overcast 
by dull and heavy clouds, which gave to the 
month of June the darkness and melancholy of 
January. However, the guests who were bidden 
had all arrived ; the white trains, lace veils, and 
orange flowers, were safely sheltered in the com- 
fortable drawing-rooms, secure from the contam- 
ination of overflowing gutters and muddy pave- 
ments. All eyes were wandering in admiration 
over the charming figure, and almost as charming 
costume, of the beautiful bride. Tittering misses 
were inwardly rehearsing the parts they expected 
ere long to be called upon to play, as —— 
while their well-satisfied mammas were as Si 
ly speculating u chances aud certainties. 
Quiet and silence had succeeded to the thunders 
of the street-door knocker. Where was Travers? 
What could have become of the fervent and im- 

mtlover? ‘The clock of St. George’s church 

ad long need the awful hour of ten: the 
one i for the ceremony. Hal ten, 
eleven, were successively counted. bride 
turned fearfully pale,— ladies were fi 7 
—the men stared, and looked out of the windows 
upon the — - desolate streets: still no 
bridegroom arrived. A was despatch- 
ed to his lodgings; who kly came back 
with the information, that Mr. Travers had, on 

ing in from the country the day before, re- 

ceived Miss Williams’s letter, and immedi- 
ately gone ont, but had never since returned 
home. 
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tion may easily be imagined. The fair and in- 
tended bride faimted, and was carried to her room. 
The company separated in astonishment, half 
sorry to leave a good breakfast untouched, but 
pleased with the prospect of having such a deli- 
cious topic of gossip to retail to all their acquaint- 
ances. A sad and weary day ensued : no letter, 
tidings, or information, arrived from Travers. 
Miss Williams was seriously indisposed ; but 
she conversed long and anxiously with her friend; 
and the letter which had been written to Travers 
formed no slight topic of their conversation. It 
may be reasonably asked, Was Mrs. Townsend 
acquainted with the contents of that epistle ? did 
Travers actually receive it? and in fact, what 
were its contents ? 

They were well known to the widow: and 
the letter, which had been received by the gen- 
theman, was as follows :— 

“I have often, Travers, accused myself of 
irresolution and duplicity ; and you, I fear, will 
equally deem me culpable. I would not for 
worlds, nay, not for the preservation of your 
esteem and affection, conceal from you, any 
longer, that which it was my duty to have com- 
maunicated to you at an earlier period of our 

naintance. Pray do justice to the warm at- 
tachment and excellent advice of Mrs. Town- 
send, who, as a kind and considerate friend, 
has, for some time past, earnestly counselled me 
to confide fully in you. Long I imprudently 
and foolishly neglected her counsel. Hesita- 
tion and anxiety have occasioned that distress 
of mind upon which you have so often observed. 
Mrs. Townsend has often pointed out decisively 
to me, the misery and danger that may re- 
sult hereafter from any prolonged concealment. 
Learn, then, that I am the natural child of a 
father, whose younger days were passed in 
poverty and obscurity, and were subsequently 
marked by crime and punishment. My nt’s 
name was Williams Morgan, of humble birth 
in North Wales: he was the victim of disrepu- 
table associates, and became their companion. 
Merciful God! that a daughter’s hand should 
be compelled to trace the faet,—the appalling 
truth! my father was a convicted felon; and 
was transported to New South Wales.. When 
the term. of punishment was passed, my father 
became a reformed and altered man. Excellent 
abilities, joined to persevering industry, raised 
him, by degrees, to a respectable station in that 
colony; and enabled him to acquire an amount 
of wealth almost unparalleled in the annals:of 
that country. I was born after the term of 
years for which the sentende endured. My 
father’s gains soon enabled him tg remove me 
from the colony, and to send me at an early age 
to England. I was placed under the protection 
of Mrs. Townsend, the widow of a surgeon, 
who practised in Sidney; and from whom my 
rent had received great kindness. My parents 
died in New South Wales. At my ther 8 
desire, his maternal name of Williams was 
given to me; and the fortune which he 
amassed was to this country, for 

my benefit, with a handsome legacy to my pro- 
tectress. 1 feel that I am the offspring of dis- 
grace! and forgive me for expressing, that the 
conviction of your feelings and prejudices on 
the subject of birth and connexion has hitherto 





tended to encourage my imprudent silence, 

Trasting in yous generosity and - 4 

never, never, I conjure you, vers, Te 

me! Let not condescension assume the di 

guise of pity! I would rather hazard a broke, 

heart than the misery of future and suppreased 

contempt. If your sentiments be not altered 

this communication, come to me as soon as you 

possibly can. Your ever affectionate 
Carotine.” 


Mrs. Townsend exerted herself in every way 
to soothe the unhappy Caroline ; but no conse 
lations or exertions, not even the fancy of Mn, 
Townsend herself, could attempt to convince the 
unfortunate girl that the absence and. silence 
Travers could be attributable to any other at 
than the above mentioned communication. It wag 
too evident that pride and as had 
ed the desire of amassing riches, the admiration 
of beauty, and love itself, if such a passion had 
ever in fact.existed. ‘Travers was faithless, and 
by his silence had added insult toinjury. A phy. 
sician was called in, who recommended instant 
change of scene for Miss Williams. A shin 
space of time sufficed for the arrangements—the 
ladies were eager to remove at once from the 

ublicity and scandal which the late events would 
= likely to attract: they dismissed all theireste 
blishment, with the exception of Caroline’s maid) 
and a few days found the party on their way t 
the Rhenish provinces. It should be remarked 
that the kind and considerate Captain Miller 
called on the ladies two or three times. befor 
their departure, was admitted to fri confer 
ences with Mrs. Townsend, and made every offer 
of service afid assistance. Linq 

Twelve months had elapsed, during the coutse 
of which the ladies had visited different parts of 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy; and had f finally 
taken up their quarters in Paris. Miss Williains. 
had gradually recovered her good looks, cheerfal- 
ness, and tranquillity. No intelligence had been 
received from Travers ; and even Caroline was 
induced to concur in her friend’s opinion, that the 
conduct of her former admirer had been any thing 
but honourable. Mrs. Townsend did not hesi- 
tate to express her sentiments in a very unqual- 
fied manner ; — she took frequent occasion t 
congratulate Caroline upon her escape 
from a dissipated, thoushtlees, bem 
man, whose embarrassments and exitravaganc 
were. the common talk of every body. a 

In the latter part of their tour Captain Miller 
had come across them, no doubt, by mere chanee: 

“« How singular! how fortunate!” exclajmed 
Mrs. Townsend. With very little persuasion 
Caroline was prevailed upon by the widow'ts 
allow the — to become their travelling com 
panion from Italy to France. He was so respech 
ful, so mindful of the slightest wish, so 
so conciliating, never presuming—at least this 
was the opinion of the widow ; and Miss Wik 
liams never reason to contradict it. Bythe 
~ the wore established in Paris, the 

ant captain had already made his approaches 
in the mitt radent and skilful cue Mr. 
Townsend, like a faithful and wary ally, ' 


forward his merits in ee ! 
she told Caroline thatshe had, on a for ovea- 
sion, availed herself of the advice and experienc? 
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of Miller, who was informed of all the citeum- 
stances relative to Miss Williams, &c. She 
also hinted to her fair friend how desitabte it was 
that she, Caroline, should be settled in tife with 
some worthy man ¢apable of appreciating her 
merits, and of affording her the protection ofa 
husband. 

Women ! ye charming, but uncertain creatures, 
what is seriously to be pleaded in defence of 
your consistency? Caroline Williams, though 
she sometimes spared a sigh and a tear to the re- 
membrance of her former attachment, became at 
last an attentive listener as well to the captain as 
to Mrs. Townsend. 

Not to be prolix in this narrative, we will 

iefly relate, that in one month after their arrival 

Paris, Miss Williams had consented to be- 
come the wife of Captain Miller, and an early 
day was appointed for their union. A few Par- 
jsan acquaintances were only invited, and the 
marriage was to take place as privately as possi- 
ble at the British ambassador’s chapel. The 
morning came, ushered in by the grateful auspi- 
ces ofa bright and unclouded sun. A truly merry 
French party were assembled at the hotel where 
the ladies were resident—a plenteous and ele- 


gant déjeaner @ la fourchette was already placed . 


upon the table, to await the return of the:bridal 
party from the celebration of the marriage—all, 
all had made their appearance, save the gallant 
and expected bridegroom. It was much past the 
settled time—Mrs. ‘Townsend grew fidgety—Miss 
Williams nervous, though she exhibited no out- 
ward sign of dejection. “ C’est inconceivable !”’ 
eried Madame de Solette, a lively brunette, one 
of the invited guests; “ dites p Belg Madame 
Townsend, Messieurs les Anglais sont-ils tous 
comme celuila ?”’ 

Was it then that the fair Caroline was doomed 
toa second disappointment? Indeed she was— 
Captain Miller never made his appearance ; but 
in the course of another hour a loud bustle in the 
court-yard, and the hasty steps of some one as- 
cending the stairs without any ceremony, announ- 
ced the approach of an unexpected t. Ina 
few minutes Digby Travers, the lost and faithless 
man, rushed into the room, heedless of the pre- 
sence of the astonished company, and half de- 
molishing the costly robe of Madame de Solette, 
by the transmission of a bottle of Chambertin into 
her lap, which, in his hurry . and: awkwardness, 
he had brushed off the table. Travers, grasping 
Miss Williams’s hands, cried out, “* Oh! Caro- 
line, Caroline, we have been craelly used—shame- 
fully treated !”” 

ow it was very strange, but strictly true, that 
Miss Williams did not faint, or withdraw her 
taper fingers from the rather violent pressure of 
Travers’s more robust hands : she changed colour 
a little, but courted -e erly. his explanation. 
Mrs. Townsend exhibited ent tokens of tre- 
mor or indisposition; and quickly quitted the 
apartment. Ina few words Travers told his 
eventful tale, to which Caroline listened with 
painful and increasing interest, and to which the 
test of the y listened, without understand- 
ae: e will abstract a aa 
receipt of the letter of Caroline Wil- 
liams, Travers, who really was under the impulse 
of an ardeut and disinterested affection, hurried 
from his lodgings to bear, in his own person, the 


’ cies. 





assurance of his confirmed love and devotion to 
his mistress. We have before hitited that Tra 
vers was deeply embarrassed: he had —— 
(without any mercenary motives) to have settled 
with his creditors through the intervention of a 
distant relative, who was willing to assist him, 
upon the prospect of the profitable marriage, 
then almost certain—but vale and lawyers’ 
clerks are as active as favoured lovers. Before 
Travers had tiirned the adjoining street, he fonud 
himself in the custody of bailiffs’ followers, 
having been taken in execution ona judgmierit 
debt of some standing. The fact’ was, that 
Captain Miller, who, with all his amiable and 
saint-like qualities, was a designing and in- 
triguing hero, had oar © to put himself in the 
shoes of the only judg creditor who was 
really hostile to Travers; and had actually sued 
out process against him. ‘Travers was hurried 
off to prison ; his friendly relative was absent 
on the continent. In despair and grief, 
almost ashamed to tell the truth, he wrote a few 
hurried lines to’ Miss Williams, to/ apprise’ her 
of his misfortune: but the captain fe is ally, 
Mrs. Townsend, wére prepared for all contingen- 
The maid who attended . upon Caroline 
was already in the pay and interest of the con- 
spirators—neither that letter, nor. many others 
which were written by Travers to Miss Williams, 
were ever delivered to her. The, plot had, been 
carefully framed. Mrs. Townsend, who had 
been greatly irritated at Travers’s unceremonious 
rejection of her proposal to become one,of his 
family after his marriage, had determinad — 
breaking off the match, if possible ; hence her 
motive in advising Caroline to make the commu- 
nication to her lover, which has been already no- 
ticed—The captain was a distant relation of the 
widow ; and he, a sly and prudent fellow, readily 
expressed his hope, his fond wish, that if he 
ever obtained the hand of Miss Williams, Mrs. 
Townsend would honour him by retaining her in- 
fluence and position in his house and family. 
When Travers was liberated, through the agsis- 
tance of his own relations, he soon discovered 
the real author of his arrest : and, by the means 
of a discarded servant of Mrs. Townsend, a 
former admirer of the intriguing meid, he also 
arrived at the development of the, mancuvres 
which had been carried on “gainet him, the 
treachery practised as to his letters, &. He 
hastily departed for the Continenc in search of 
his lovely mistress, and vowing revenge against 
the gallant Miller, Travers had but lately argived » 
in Paris, having traced out the route of the parties, 
and had met the captain on the evening of the 
preceding day. Words soon led to a gry 
discussion, and a hostile meeting was arranged 
for an early hour in the ensuing morning in the 
Bois de Boulogne. This was very annoying to 
paths = bebo ties i ees nd an 
encounter took place, in which Miller was Seyere- 
ly wounded, cx. 

At the énd 6f the narrative, Caroline, who 
had dropped: many a tear during the re- 
cital, ered her lover to steal a warm and 
hearty embrace. The Parisian ladies 
tlemen present, though could not ‘ee 
the sense of Travers’s rapid elocution, yet’ were 


able to understand something from the waar 
action which so well cule. ‘the word, ac- 
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cordi all exclaimed, “ C’est magni - 
3s Y’ while the ladies also =~ Vrei- 
ment, c’est un bel homme!” and the gentlemen 
“Elle est belle comme un ange!” 

But it is time to close our history. Every thing 
being explained to the satisfaction of all persons 
excepting Mrs. Townsend, it was agreed that 
all the party were hungry, and that there was 
something novel and interesting in eating the 
déjegner first and in marrying afterwards ;,s80 ac- 
cordingly, while Miss Williams and her lover 
were whispering all manner of sweet things to 
each other, Madame de Solette, Monsieur le 
Comte de Raton, Madlle. de Mornier, &c. were 
ly and actively employed upon the sweet 
and pelatable things doreret on the breakfast 
table. “ Permittez-mei, Madame, une verre de 
Champagne,” cried the officious Comte de Ra- 
ton; “C'est délicieux, ce paté de Perigord,” 
mumbled Madame de Solette, her cy and 
miniature mouth fully occupied with the dainty 


morsels; “ Mais, arrétez donc, Mons. le Comte, 
je vous en prie, une trés-petite verre de Parfait 


———. 


Amour,” delicately expostulated Madlle. de 
Mornier—* Yes, my friends,” cried Travers in 
ecstacy—* Parfait Amour! Caroline has con- 
sented—God bless her! -'To-morrow we are to 
oe married, and to-morrow pray come to break. 
ast_again.” 

really on the morrow Travers and Caro. 
line Williams were indissolubly united in the 
holy bonds of matrimony. Mrs. Townsend soop 
removed herself from the hotel; but Caroling 
and Travers took care, by settling a comfortable 
provision upon her, that she should be inde. 
pendent, and free from any pecuniary want or 
privation. Captain Miller in time recovered 
from his w: , and finally took his passage for 
India, to join his corps in the Hon. East ndia 
Company’s service, in quarters at Wallahille 
dinabad, a very lively station with one Eur. 
pean resident, surrounded by a jungle, and 
situated about six hundred miles north of Cal- 
cutta, there to console himself for past disap- 
pointments with his hoekah and punkah, his 
sangaree and half batta. 





THE LOWE HILL SIDE. 
BY MISS E. GOOCH. 


On! often in life’s summer years, 
Have I been far more wildly gay, 
But ne’er so happy as when there, 
Where the laughing sunbeams lay 
On the lone hill side. 


And still as sweetly—thickly there, 
Grows the snowy scented clover ; 
As when in childhood’s frolic glee, 
Joyously I rolled me over 
Down the gentle slope. 


I watched the humming honey bee, 
As it lit upon the flowers, 
Or chased the painted butterfly, 
How merrily passed the hours, 
On the lone hill side. 


I heard the low sweet murmuring 
Of the breeze in the tassel’d corn ; 

And the thousand pleasant voices, 

That wake the summer’s morn, 
On the lone hill side. 


When of restless motion weary, 
Back on the grass I lay, and high 
Upward, cast my wandering gaze 
lnto the fleecy, deep blue sky, 
‘Fhrough the branching trees, 
Through the whispering, rustling leaves, 
Shimmer’d the twinkling sunbeams glow, 


Most simply wild my fancies were, 
I ween, *t would give you eause for mirth ; 
How much I marvell’d that the clouds, 
Did not fall down upon the earth, 
Like a weary kite. 





As slow they floated proudly on, 
Like gallant vessels on the seas ; 
I thought that I could pull them down, 
Could I but climb those lofty trees 
They seemed to rest on. 


And was I not most happy, then. 
For I had not a thought or care ; 
I kuew but that "twas diise to live, 
And pleasure to be truant there, 
All the snmmer’s day. 


Although, for my long, lingering stay, 
Perchance, my gentle mother wept ; 
Soft lull’d, by insects dreamy song, 
I closed my eyes and sweetly slept 
On my grassy couch. 
e & s * 
And I at last have back returned,— 
Yes, I have back returned, to lie 
Me down in early childhood’s haunt, 
For here I can more easy die, 
Afar from the world. 


I could not dear to sleep among 
The gloomy grave-yard’s crowded stones, 
I could not dear to think that J 
Should mingle with its mouldering bones, 
Even after death. 


I pray you—when I am at rest, 
And quiet is this aching head ; 
In that dear, lonely, stilly spot, 
Where made the joyous child her bed, 
Let the dead girl lie. 
tO Ste 
It is better to be laughed at than ruined; beb 
ter to have a wife, who, like Martial’ 
cheapens every thing, and buys 
be impoverished by one whose vanity will \«t 


chase every thing, but whose pri i 
aching. o son 
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ing, thane 
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THE FEMALE COSTUME 


OF THE TIME OF EDWARD THE SECOND. 


The female costume of this time appears to 
have undergone no particular alteration ; the ugly 
is still pees me | worn; but the head 

is perhaps more ge ly uncovered in this 
reign than in the last; and in one manuscript of 
this date (Sloane Collect. 346,) we perceive the 
hair ornamented with fret-work in a very pecu- 
liar style. (Vide fig. a.) The coverchief, or a 





cupuchon like that of the men, is twisted fantas- 
tically and placed on the top of the head, (ag: ¢.) 
The apron is seen upon a female figure of this 
date, (fig. 5.) It is afterwards mentioned by 
Chaucer as the barme, or lap-cloth. 

The costume of fig. d is copied from a brass 
statue in Munster Church, Isle of Sheppey. 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 
MARIAN LYLE. 


BY MISS MARY E. 


MAC MICHAEL. 


** But the Pony ws the cruel spoiler, came— 


Nipped 


is fair flower and rifled all its sweets, 


Then cast it, like a loathsome weed, away !” 


I perrectiy well recollect the first visit I 
made to Cedar-grove. It was in the second 
month of Spring, when all creation having es- 
eaped from the icy bonds of stern and desolatin 
Winter, bounded exultingly in the possession o 
freedom. ‘The flowers bloomed in enchanting 
beauty, and exhaled delicious fragrance. The 
little birds filled the fresh and gentle breezes 
with the melody of their music, and all things 
conspired to bestow attractions upon the scene. 
Oh, Spring! Bey: smiling, hearty, jocund 
Spring ! utifal art thou! ith coun- 
tenance blithe and radiant as the morn, and steps 
8o light that the nicest ear can detect no sound 
of her foot-falls, comes tripping onward, shaking 
; wings,” bid- 

the streamlet glide, and the torrent dash, 
ing the birds to sing, and the lambs to play, 
ealling upon grass, and , to frac- 


tty an , and flower, to 
——mcer bgentor Mw oy | a joy as broad 
and general as the coursing air, bt Ae Bor 





sence.” Glorious it is for those who “1 

in populous cities pent” to rise betimes, and in 

the freshness of the early morning, stray abroad 

into the fields which are just putting on their 

mantles of emerald, and while they inhale the 
of the new risen day, mark and admire 

how the trees in to ripen in bud, and blos- 

som. It was u the influence of seenes cal- 

culated to administer delight to an i 

nature, and the wonderful wo 

where displays, that I first saw the 

thy history, ill-fated Marian. 

was the only child of opulent 

sacrificed every selfish conside 

fare. Reared from infaney under their 

intending care, she knew ' 

ness, save that which 

ish freaks and follies, 

these excited at any time 

dispelled. But, alas! 

expectations; the sun 
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all the radiance of cloudless splendour, often 
sets in storms; ere she had attained her tenth 
year, she was an orphan, and even at that early 
period of her existence, she was that thing of 
vanity, called beautiful; and beauty, like genius, 
is a dangerous gift. It was decreed by her 
friends expedient to send her, who had been the 
favourite and the flower of that happy house- 
hold, to a fashionable boarding-schoo!, to com- 
plete an education that had been commenced 
under such flattering auspices. With a thirst of 
knowledge that required pepocmanoees support, 
a spirit self-sustained, and 4 native brilliancy of 
mind that pierced the darkness before her like a 
stream of light, she went steadily and rapidly 
forward, and ere heft pr was noted, she 
was already at the side of those whom at first 
she beheld at so appalling a distance, and they 
were startled at finding themselves thus suddenly 
outstripped. But the time came when she was 
to be a school-girl no longer, and she returned to 
the place in which she had been born. At the 
time of which I speak, Marian Lyle, in her six- 
teenth year, was a beauty, in the true sense of 
the word. Her eyes, which were of the deep- 
est hazel, were large, soft, and loving, and 
sparkled like two diamonds in a’eummer’s sun; 
her hair was black and glossy ‘as the raven’s 
neck, and was braided simply across her un- 
usually high and placid brow, and there was 
that pure and lovely bloom upon her cheek 
which looked as though some magic power had 


eaught a blush mantling on it, and fixed it there 
forever; her figure and her feet were quite au 
Jait, and her. manners were in such exquisite 


keeping with her style of person, that no eye 
turned upon her, that did not liager on her beauty. 
Her’s was the joyousness of nature, flashing out 
in every feature, in eyery motion, and in every 
tone; her bright eyes laughed with her heart’s 
mirth, and her rose-bud lips smiled an echo to 
their lustrous happiness. She was just at that 
fairy age when alt the world is couleur de 
and hope smiles on the =gae of existence. 
She might, in short, have struck upon the soul 
of a cynic, and gainsayed his theories. 
Edward Ticcieass, a southern planter, was at 
this time, the acknowledged suitor of Miss Lyle. 
He was wealthy, accomplished, of prepossess- 
ing exterior, and fascinating as was sin; his per- 
son. was formed with perfect symmetry and 
pos on ci and there was about him that inde- 
le air of distinction, which marked him 
out to the most casual observer as a person of 
high breeding and pretensions. His voice was 
liarly clear and musical, and there was that 
ion in his mode of utterance which sho#ed 
he had been once accustomed to command. 
‘Among the gayest of the sons of pleasure, joy- 
ous, animated, and imaginative, giving impulse 
to the most splendid circles, he seemed to 
life as the arena of amusement. He 
selected her ornaments, he directed her avoca- 
tions, he limited her acquaintance; she paid no 
visits, she no invitations in which he 
was not incl ; in short, he was her very 
shadow, and she gave herself up. to him, heart 
and soal, in all er guilslens wendihenne af 6: w0- 
man, she looked upon him and felt that for her 
the world contained but one image. What a 


new perception of enjoyment, pure rich, enno- 


rose, | 





bling, was poured upon the hitherto sealed and 
silent places of that young heart. How 
too, how fathomless, now that their spring had 
been touched, were her affections; it poured 
over her spirit warm and bright, and cheeringly, 
like a flood of sunshine, and all the dormant 
feelings of her nature sprung forth to meet it, 
Alas! that man shag count as the frequent 
rice of his gain, the ruin of innocence, and the 
blight of what is fairest and holigst among the 
things of the earth. 

Some two years after, [again visited the South, 
and enquired what bad become of that bright 
particular star that ‘had shone so lately upon 
theic_ favoured hemisphere, she who won all 
hearts, and reigned supreme over all minds, the 
theme of so many tongues, the light that glad. 
dened so many eyes, who looked, and moved, and 
spoke in intellectual beauty; whose step was 

ce, and whose voice music, I was shocked 

eyond measure to learn that she, whom maidens 
had envied, and gentlemen admired, had finished 
her splendid but brief career, and was now de 
prived of reason, that faculty which distinguishes 
man from the brute creation, and points him out 
as the especial favourite of heaven. 

Believing herself the object of an honourable 
attachment, she gaye him a heart formed for 
deep, passionate, and enduring love. She was 
an orphan, a bright and glowing spell had been 
thrown over her existence, and the whole. ¢on- 
centrated tide of her affections had been poured 
out upon the being whom she had invested with 
perfection. Her on had been drawn from. hes 
soul’s depths, and never might it rest there 
again, rom this dream she yas suddenly 
awakened to the conviction that she had bees 
the mere toy of a moment, the idle pursuit of 
heartless profligacy. Pride, happiness, and 
reason, were all at once « ~All the en 
ergies of her mind had been engrossed by one 
object, and in tearing that from: her heart, noth- 
ing was left but—madness ! 

next day, at my request, in company 
with my hostess, we started for the city of ——, 
within ten miles of where I was staying, for the 
purpose of visiting her whose image arrayed in 
all the majesty of its surpassing loveliness, now 
seers itself to my mind’s eye with painful 
istinctness. On arriving, we alighted at the 
door of a respectable mansion, one room of 
which had been appropriated to the harmless 
lunatic. As we ertered, a low and thrilling 
sound of vocal melody, musical as was Apollo’s 
Lute, was at that moment heard, and I listened 
with suspended breath. occupant of the 
chamber was warbling an air, “1°li watch for 
thee,” broken indeed, and varied to every ex 
pression of tender feeling, as if its tones were 
controlled by changing emotion, yet still in- 
tensely sweet, like the breathings of an me 
site instrument, touched without method, and. at 
last it gradually died away im tremulous intona- 
tions, like the expiring sounds of a broken’ 
chord, _, : hed 

On entering, we found the vocalist in the att> 
tade of one intently listening. ‘Bring you 
aught from Edward,” she exclaimed, i 

with an 
sunken cheek. ‘Ah! I knew m 
reach him—and yet the day is almost gone— 
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this long and terrible day, whose hours I have 
counted till my hot brain could no longer re- 
member them; and, look! the weary sun, that 
has stood still so long, is at last going down ;— 
it is night!”"—and she pointed to her grated 
window; “that glory will soon give place to 


- darkness !—Darkness!” she repeated, as if the 





word had struck some chord of consci . 
and, sobbing aloud, she sunk pale and exhausted 
upon her seat. 

I looked at that lovely ruin, whom T re- 
membered to have seen beautiful as the embo- 
dyings of a poet’s dream, with painful interest. 

er form was attenuated, but it still retained 
the most perfect proportions, and her faded 
features still bore the impress of singular beauty, 
The delicate ——s of the arched brow—the 
glossy hair that parted on her ashen forehead— 
the long silken Jashes that veiled her eye, and 
softened its ftenzy—these had remained un- 
changed; they were no longer radiant with hope 
and happiness; the delirious fever of the soul,— 
the constant excitement of “hope deferred,” 
had wrought this fearful change. 

Once more I visited the unfortunate Marian. 

The Doctor informed me that her disorder had 
increased tenfold, and that the last sands of life 
were falling. I thought it unwise to enter, and 
sent the following day to inquire. The spirit 
had doptitediunehe was wretched no longer. 
She had been snatched from a life that to her 
brought nought but suffering. She, whose only 
refege was death, had found it. 
- Never was there a lovelier summer day than 
the one appointed for the burial. The trees 
looked proud in the tustiness of their green— 
the dark blue of the: sky was unspotted a a 
single cloud, and the sun shot out its sultry 
strength, making the birds wanton. and noisy 
with the exuberance of their joy. What was 
all the glory of nature to the sad company that 
were thinking of the tomb, and the death of thé 
young and beautiful, whom they were convey- 
ing thither ?—How could they enjoy the quick 
carols of the birds, when the death-bell smote 
their ear, and startled their secret sorrowing !— 
The glad colour of the grass and of the leaves, 
was not in harmony with their ——s gar- 
ments. and the vital sun could scarcely be 
tejoieed in, shining as it did on their tears, atid 
on that dark, slow moving hearse,—and then 
the dreary thought arose, that there was nothing 
in the world but mortification and corruption! 

They left her in her cold and socialless home, 
for the worm to riot on her beauty, and then re- 
turn to dust, in the forgotten earth. That white 
marble sla still lives, as a memorial of man’s 
faithlessness, bearing this inscription :— 


“* Here repose the remains of Marian Lyle; 
‘ She was young, chaste, and lovely; 
Stranger, tread lightly o’er her ashes,— 
Her spirit is with her God!” 


And what became of that perjured lover? He 

still lives,—the' idol of his set,—the glass of 

fashion, and the mould of form. The remem- 

of that lovely girl, whose affections he 

en 86 much pains to ensnare, dwells in 

mind as a splendid conquest,—a thing to 
of,-and then forget. -, 





Morat. To all young maidens, my advice 
is this. Turn from a flatterer;—men never feed 
the vanity of women but to betray; have no 
concealments, and you will want no confidant; 
consult the judgment of others rather than your 
own,—but ask not the counsel of sycophants, 
Believe no man in love with you till he has told 

ou so, and even then be not too credulous; 

at, if he wishes to conceal his love from all 
but yourself, avoid him as you would a viper, 
for he is the enemy of your repose, and may be 
the destroyer of the brightest jewel in a woman’s 
erown—fair and unsullied fame. 
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‘Trifles, my lord, records of men and things, 
writ on my brain in earlier year’s; their only merit is 
that they are true.”—Old Play. doin 


For three days had the sailors been whistling 
for the wind, and all in vain—it had been calm 
—obstinately calm. Three times had the sun 
risen and set in unclouded glory. Not a ship 
was becalmed in sight, to give us the consolation 
of fellowship in misery. Nothing to vary our 
monotony; but, at last, the wind was rising, 
and the sails began to swell. . 

Thete is something grand—a fytog of pride, 
in the triamph of man over.the wild waves— 
when a large steam-boat comes surging through 
the water, without sail or oar, and its columns of 
smoke towering aloft, like some magical ship’ of 
olden story. ia! ha! ha!—just think of the 
consternation such an apparition would have 
raised in London, for instance, in olden times; 
when the only use of steam was to come out’ of 
the spout of the tea-kettle, to tell the good wife 
that the water was boiling. They would have 
supposed that Lucifer had built a pleasure : 
for his 6wn convenience—a sdrt of Charon’s 
boat—and prayer and fasting would have been 
the order of the day. It is wonderful—but 
enough of this—enough has been said of the 
beauty, utility and marvelousness of steam navi+ 
gation; and the day they say is coming, whem 
all other vessels will hide their diminished heads, 
and naught else be seen oa the wide waters. - 
should be sorry to see that day, 

It may be—nay, it is, the swiftest and most 
agreeable mode of travelling; bat, if you talk of 
beauty, give me the ship under full sai~each 
white sheet swelling in the gale, and the proud 
thing bounding, on, as if conscious of its own 
beauty and surpassing gracefulness—now, dip- 
ping deep, (as in play) down amid the culling 
waves—then, rising on the back of the billow a 
shaking its sai!-crowned head with a quivering 
motion—Oh! how excitingly Trilling, 
beautiful ! ; 

“ Oh! how dreadfully sea-sick I am,” said my 
mother, as our vessel be exemplify my 
description. “I must go below, bat oy may 
stay on deck if you will be very careful.” So 
down she went, Sea-sickness! thou art a ter- 
rible destroyer of romance on the ocean. ‘ 

I was not sea-sick, children rarely are, ‘1 be 
lieve, and I was a child then, a ial fit 
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Then—when ? Do you know what you are 
talking about ? You have been making a compari- 
son between steam-boats and shi then 
say, 1 was a child then.” “ Excuse me, I for- 
got that you could not possibly know all that is 

ssing in my mind, and spoke as if you had 
ere thinking with me for the, last half hour. 
For the when—Scene on the Atlantic, out of sight 
of land, on board the good ship » Captain 
——, bound for Cuba. For the Dramatis Per- 
sone—I will introduce you to the Captain, he 
takes ence, but there is nothing peculiar 
about him to describe, nothing but some quiet 
humour, and a habit of swearing not very agree- 
able to ears unaccustomed ;-but I must do him 
justice to say, that he had great provocation : for, 
as he declared, “ Never did a captain com- 
mand a crew of such green, awkward, lubberly, 
fresh-water sailors—not a good seaman on board 
but the captain and mate—yet they were all 
good natured fellows, that it made your heart- 
ache to see rope-ended.” 

To explain how we came by this precious set 
I must introduce you to another personage—an 
old man, of middling height, thin, meagre and 
cadaverous. Old, did I say? I don’t know that 
he was fifty; his hair was not grey, but he was 
one of those that you cannot imagine ever to have 
been young—he had not so much of a stoop as a 
sticking forward of his head, and his keen grey 
eyes seemed always restlessly peering about in 
suspicion. He wore a yellowish-browa sur- 
tout coat, that hung bagging about him. It must 
have been bought second hand, for I cannot think 
that he ever could have been fleshy enough for 
it to fit him; besides, the arms were too short 
for him, and his talon-like hands hung out of 
them, dangling by his sides, the thin fingers ever 
working, as if’ longing to clutch something. 

I should like to have some phrenologist exa- 
mine his head ;—he must have had a prodigious 
bump of acquisitiveness—little approbativeness 
—no benevolence. For the rest, t don’t know. 
This was our ship’s master or supercargo. Now 
I know (I am sorry for it,) little of business- 
matters, and therefore cannot explain how the 
contract was made; but so it was, that he en- 
gaged the crew, and paid their wages; and, in 

ing them, he had not cared whether, (as the 
tain said,) they had ever smelt salt water 
ie or not; all he cared for was the wages. 
iserable man! had we had one storm, we 
should have inevitably gone down,—but he did 
not think of that ;—he only thought of his dear 
money, Is not the way in which we every day 
see men sacrifice to some one overruli as- 
sion all the other pleasures oF lifp—yes 
self!—a proof that there fs ing more 
than a mere visionary theory in phrenology— 
What else can explain the strange and ever va- 
trying diversity of character which have for ages 
been the subjects of study and dispute to mo- 
ralist and philosopher t 

Well!—The supercargo had on board a ven- 
ture of his owa;—the deck was half covered 
with barrels of apples. We had had an unex- 
pectedly long voyage; and all the little deli- 
cacies which, on board ship, are peosliar}y desi- 
rable, were gone. A few apples would have 
been very acceptable to any of us—but it was not 
in his nature; he wrapped himself in avarice as 


le it-_| 





a mantle, and stood all kinds of hints in heroie 
impassiveness. ‘There was not a sailor on board 
but hated old T - The poor and ignorag 
ean easier forgive eg vice in their superiorg, 
than mean abaseness. He was disliked for many 
other things too tedious now to mention 

I was seated out of harm’s way on one corne 
of the quarter-deck, on a coil of rope, and 
ing myself in working the square of a quiltip 
crewels—a blue squirrel holding a red acorn, | 
had betaken myeelf to it in the mere desperation 
of idleness, and had no other colours; but, you 
may imagine my employment was not so inter 
esting as to prevent my watching the movements 
of the sailors, and I could not help observing a 
propensity they all exhibited on getting neara 
certain part of the quarter-deck. Did you ever 
hawe your foot asleep !—What a singular, 
half-painful, wholly laughable sensation it ig! 
You would have imagined that all on board 
were afflicted with it, if you had seen the vigor 
ous shuffling and stamping they all made use of 
on the top of one.unfortunate barrel. Was a sail 
to be hauled taught, that barrel was the only one 
to stand on to do it. Were a man’s feet cold, he 
could get them warm in no way so well as by 
dancing on that barrel. I did imagine, (it might 
be fancy, but I did imagine) that there was need- 
less form in the jump with which, in the heat 
of giving orders, the Captain himself sprung 
upon it. 

For the first time in his oer pee - 
supercargo had an aspiring i was—to 
climb the shrouds ; he cocemntished his inten- 
tion,—he got to the top. For some time he 
seemed quite contented ;—at last, he became 
tired of his elevated situation, and wished & 
descend,—but, in this instance, ascent was the 
easiest. The gale was coming on 
waves dashed high—the ship rocked 
His courage ebbed away looked down 
longingly—he opened his mouth—and amid the 
din of wind and wave came his shrill cry for 
help; but there seemed to be a tacit compact 
that there was to be no looking aloft—a covert 
smile was on each countenance; and J Jay back 
on the coil of rope, and laughed uorestraimedly, 
Do not think me hard-hearted. There he cl 


to the ropes—his face, ludicrously distorted wi 

fear, hung down towards the deck, far away 
from the collar at the end of his thin neck, irre 
sistibly ee you of a mud tortoise,—while 


the long skirts of his brown coat flew out on the 
wind, in an opposite direction, a more laughable 
object surely never existed. The Captain pase 
ed by me to go down into the cabin—his face 
was grave, but I could detect a twitching in the 
half closed eye-lids, and a Semaine of the 
lips, a told me how 'y he enjoyed 
the joke. 
Just — minute, a crash was heard. “= 
cidents wi pen,” as the mate sagel 
served. The errel of was, by on 
unlucky jump, split in; such was the fright 
of the sailor who did it, that, in getting off, 
overturned it too. The sight. of his apples— 
his precious apples rolling t the deek, seem- 
ed to drive the wretched man in she shrouds te 
despair—he yelled—he kicked. My amusement 
was now turned to pity, and I called out to the 
mate to beg him to release Mr, T——, from 
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his disagreeable situation, but the mate was too 
much occupied to hear either me or the super- 
. He was watching the compass—swear- 
ing at the sailors, and singing in the intervals, 
« Admiral Hones’s ghost.” The louder scream- 
ed the master, the louder sung the mate. Shall 
I give you a specimen of his vociferation ‘— 
“ Why the » men, don’t you pick up those 
apples?” — - 


** Oh, that in the rolling ocean, 
I had cast them with disdain”— 


(To the man at the helm.) “Sow-sow-west, 
don’t you know the points of the compass, you 
labber ?”— 


« And obeyed my heart’s warm notion, 
To have quelled the pride of Spain!” 


The sailors were chasing the apples round the 
deck, for the apparent purpose of restoring them 
to the barrel ;—but I noticed that they were all 
suddenly afflicted with large réid swellings (in 
their pockets.) The scene had now reached its 
climax :—they were unable longer to restrain 
théir shouts of laughter. The screams of T . 
continued, and, above all, rose the sonorous 
voice of the mate, chanting— 


*€ To have fall’n, my country crying, 
He has played a British part,— 
Had been better far than dying 
Of a grieved and broken heart.” 


I suppose that the Captain thought the joke 
had been carried far enough,—for he now came 
Hi and observing the split barrel, inquired after 

. T . No one knew any thing about 
him. The Captain cast his eyes up, and pre- 
aes to start with astonishment, called out— 

“ Won't you come down, sir?—We ’ve met 
with an accident here.” 

“I can’t,” screamed the hoarse and almost 
exhausted man. 

“ Bless me sen, ~~ say 80, con J jack— 
Ben—go up, and he I. own.’ 

It was a Peainaien to rain; but I stood on 
the cabin stairs, till I saw the look of anguish 
with which, on regaining the deck, he groaned 
over his barrel of apples. 

They say “the receiver is as bad as the 
thief;”"—but, nevertheless, I did enjoy ane 
some fine apples, that some enchanter convey 
into my berth, more than any thing I ever tasted. 

te Ot 


If it be true, that men of strong imaginations 
are usually dogmatists, and I am inclined to 
think it is so, it ought to follow that men of 
weak imaginations are the reverse; in which 
case, we should have some compensation for stu- 

idity. But it unfortunately happens that no 
Sogmatist is more obstinate, or less to con- 
Viction, than a fool; and the only difference be- 
tween the two would seem to be this, the for- 
mer is determined to fofce his knowledge upon 
others; the latter is equally determined that 
oma shall not force their knowledge upon 
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MR. JOHNSON'S VOYAGE 
FROM ENGLAND TO FRANCE. 
BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 


Ir is astonishing what may be done, seerly 
felt, and suffered in a voyage*of three hours. 
Sterne, in his coarse way, called the captain of 
the packet “a cursed liar;” and the reproach 
was just, though unpolite. There és time for 
anything. Itis owing to the misconception on 
this point, that the Channel has so many ene- 
mies. People are indignant at being betrayed 
into experience of the “hardships of the sea,” 
in a three hours’ trip. I once heard an old 
Frenchman addressing a young eomtesse, with 
his shoulders up to his ears, his fingers spread 
out, the paleness of death on his face, and his 
almost extinguished eyes turned with deep aver- 
sion and disgust upon the swoln waters— 
“* Mais que voulez vous, madame?” said he, in 
disjointed accents, brought occasionally like 
those of a ventriloquist, from: the stomach, 
“Ce nest pas une mer fashionable—c'est une 
petite mer, une mer mesquine que ga!” Duri 
my last trip, however, I was more edified by the 
strictures of an old Englishman; and, in fact, 
the adventures of.the voyage, so far as he was 
concerned, might furnish some tolerable hints 
for a play. 

We met at the inn in Dovér, and I was imme- 
diately attracted towards him by compassion for 
a young and pretty girl, who was under his 
charge :—under the charge of an elderly, deaf, 
purblind individual! The situation was touch- 
ing. Mr. Johnson, in fact, was one of those 
old bores, who both on the stage and in the 
world, appear to enjoy a monopoly of youth 
and beauty. You never, by any chance, see a 
disagreeable looking person of this genus, with 
his hand every now and then raised to the side 
of his head, to serve as an ear trumpet, while a 
round angry eye-ball glares at you through a 
glass, without a sweet pretty sentimental dam- 
sel following in his train, in the capacity of 
daughter, ward, or wife. In the present case, 
the young lady was a ward. 

There was something odd in thé manner 
of this pair, which awakened my page 
Mr. Johnson was full of feverish haste, whi 
his companion seemed languid and unwilling, 
When the waiter expressed his disinterested 
fears that the weather woald not permit. the 
packet to sail on the following morning, the 
young lady remarked sweetly, “ It was no mat- 
ter—a day or two made no difference to people 
who could afford to travel.” Mr. Johnson, on 
the contrary, was filled with wrath at the idea, 

“Eh? What is that?” said he, bas 
in the morning !—What is that you say!— 
wind ? What have J to do with the wind? 


I pay my way, and I shall travel when 
choose !’” 


After dinner, Mr. Johnson, leaving his ward 
to her meditations, descended to the coffee-room, 
to ind more at his ease in a glass of Port 
wine. It was no easy matter, however, to 

him to speak. His idea of sociality was drink- 
ing Port wine in company, and conversation 
was a thing altogether distinct. At last the 
potent juice did its office. He began by grumb- 
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lings and mutterings at the times, at the minis- 
ters, at the dullness of trade, and ever and 
anon at the weather; and as he found in me 
that invaluable companion for elderly deaf gen- 
tlemen, a good listener, I soon learnt by de- 

and in a series of parenthesis, as it were, 
all that it was necessary to know about Mr. 
Johnson and his ward. 

The firm of Messrs. Johnson and Gray had 
realized a considerable fortune in some kind of 
business, when the death of the latter gentleman 
dissolved the partnership, and threw his <7 
child and heiress upon the hands of his friend, 
whom he appointed her guardian. Mr. Johnson 
was fitted for this delicate charge, by having 
endured, as well as Mr. Gray, a state of widow- 
hood for seventeen years; and by having sat 
with him every day, for twice that period, in the 
same counting-house, from ten o’¢lock till five, 
and in the same coffee-house, from seven o’clock 
till eleven. During such an intimacy, it may 
be supposed that the two friends came to under- 
stand one another thoroughly; and, ‘in fact, the 
fair Lydia found her guardian so completely the 
counterpart of her father, that the loss she had 
sustained must have been hardly perceptible. 

Mr. Johnson was far less easily consoled than 
the daughter. It is true he had not been accus- 
tomed to hold much verbal communication with 
his friend; but their legs had been under the 
same desk, and their hats had hung on neigh- 
bouring pegs for thirty years; they had read 
the same newspaper,—they had sipped, and 
smoked, and looked at one another so long 
through the haze of the tobacco, that the whole 
mundane system seemed to the survivor to re- 
@eive a shock, when the image of Mr. Gray was 
suddenly wrenched away from the scene. Mr. 
Johnson, in fine, resolved to “decline business.” 
He wound up his affairs, sent his son abroad to 
travel, and determining to retire into a rural soli- 
tude, and commence the life of a country gentle- 
men, he purchased a box on the Highgate-road. 
Time, however, works wonders even in a case 
of despair like this. ‘Three years passed away, 
and Mr. Johnson began rather to like the society 
which assembled every evening in the coffee- 
room of the little inn in Highgate, when all of 
a sudden it occurred to him that his ward want- 
ed only a few days of the age of twenty-one! 
Mr. Johnson pondered on this text till he almost 
got into a fever. What had he done in the way 

ardianship? In what manner was Lydia 
Setter for his care? Would she not go out of 


of 
the 
his hands precisely as she had come into them ? 


more ially, how was a girl of twenty- 
one better able to determine for herself in regard 
to matrimony, than a girl of eighteen? 

But it must not be supposed that he had 
wholly overlooked what seemed so politic as 
well as so natural—a union between his own 
son and the heiress. Mr. Johnson, in faet, had 
considered this as a settled thing; but, accus- 
tomed to a smooth and regular business, in 
which the results of an unvarying routine ap- 
ar to come up in the necessary course of 

ngs, he had given himself no trouble about 
the matter. Now, however, it was time to 
think. His heiress was within a few days of 
liberty ; his son Harry was in Paris spending 
money; and George Green was, as tisual, wind- 





— 


ing silk, or cutting papers, or singing duets 
"G ney thi than 

eorge Green was no more a 
Gli, he had been a clerk in the canal 
house of Messrs. Johnson and Gray, and w 
was now aclerk in some other counting-house, 
He was a high-spirited, rattling, merry, clear. 
complexioned youth. He spent a hundred and 
fifty pounds out of eighty pounds a year, and of 
course had rarely a shilling in his pocket, 
When it happened otherwise, however, he went 
to the pit of the theatre the first night of every 
new play. He used to smoke segars, but had 
now given up the practice because it was 
In politics, he was an advocate of the Abolition. 
of-mprisonment-for-Debt-Bill, and hated the 
new police. What harm could the acquaintance 
of George Green do to the heiress? Mr. Johp- 
son had rather encouraged it than otherwise, 
Lydia had been a sort of playmate in earlier 
years, when George was a boy, and she “a bit 
of a girl;” and since Miss Gray now demanded 
somebody to wigd, silk and cut papers, and sing 
duets with her, y could be so unexception- 
able as George Green. But Mr. Johnson all on 
a sudden began to think he had committed a 
mistake. When George was away, nothing 
went right in the house. Lydia’s smiles were 
laid up in lavender till his return, and, in 
of this general sweetness, the awakened ob- 
server could see that something was wanting. 

** You - getting ee said Mr. Johnson 
one day, suddenly—*“ Eh! I say you are getting 
dull; - shall ae Paris” Wy 

“ Oh, how delightful !” ad 

“Eh! what is that you say? To be sur, 
we shall go to Paris, and I shall write to Ha 
to meet us at Calais.” —“ Tush!” “Eh! 3 
What do you tush for? Harry has been three 
years abroad, and he has hunted with the grand 
duke of this and that, and been to the Court of 
the Citizen King. He shall meet us at Calais.” 
— Oh, how delightful!” ‘*Eh! Delightful? 
To be sure; and then you know”——* But, 
dear guardy, it is a long way to Calais; sup- 
pose George Green goes with us so far?”’ 

Mr. Johnson repeated the name of George 
Green, with a monosyllable prefixed, which 
made Lydia almost scream; and the very next 
evening, instead of a duet, poor George was 
forced to satisfy himself with a solo. 

This was a sitaation which was interesting to 
me in more points than one. In the first place, 
it was blowing so hard, that there was a very 
tolerable chance of our being detained at Dover 
all the next day; and, in this case, if George 
Green had a spark of the spirit for which I gave 
him credit, we should have a scene. In the 
— az Ls we a able to set a 
tu or is, I anticipated great deli 
from watching the effect which would be < 
duced upon the widowed heart of Miss Gray, by 
a young gentleman, who had hunted with 3 
grand duke and visited a king. 

Neither of these expectations were realized. 
George did not make his appearance, and conse+ 
y mange hogy was no scene, and we set out in 
ue time for Calais. The weather was 
superb. The sea, which had been 
for several days by a gale of wind, was still 
boiling and bursting, although the existing cause 
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of its ire had at least diminished in violence. 
The “tail of the storm,” however, as the sailors 
assured me it was, still continued to sweep the 
ocean like a besom; and we did not see a single 
sail on the whole of that expanse on which our 
own vessel appeared to bound in triumph. The 
motion was fog wy inconsiderable, for 
we were flying before the wind. Above, in 
beautiful contrast with the sea, all was bright- 
ness and serenity; and, as we left the coast of 
England, its singular outline was defined with 
precision against the brilliant sky behind. 

Mr. Johnson looked lingeringly towards the 
cliffs of his native land, and then turned an 
anxious and repentant eye upon the apparently 
shoreless guif into which we were plunging. 

“Can you see the land on the other side, 
Liddy?” said he. 

«Don’t speak to me!”’ replied Liddy, whose 
face was buried in her shawl; “I shall never 
see land again, that I shan’t. You a 
Oh! if George Green were here! 

What’s that you say! What do you want with 
George Green now ?” 

“ He can swim!” answered Lydia with dig- 
nity, uncovering her eyes. At that moment the 
yessel staggered and rolled, and as she was 

t up by the helm, the water rushed in by 
the skuppers. The young lady screamed ;—and 
Mr. Johnson said, ** Nonsense !”’ but in a faint 
and altered voice. At the next lurch, Lydia’s 
“Oh!” did not amount to a scream; and her 

ian’s reproving “ Nonsense!’ came forth 

a more authoritative manner. The third was 
received without any demonstration at all by 


“ either party ; but gradually, as their hearts grew 


comparatively tranquil, their stomachs began to 
rebel. In a few minutes, Mr. Johnson turned 
towards me a pair of dead eyes, and a face the 
colour of an ill-washed white handkerchief. 

“I say, Mr. What-d’ye-call-him,” said he, 
faintly, “ will you ask the captain to put me on 
shore ?” 

“ My dear sir,” said I, “it is impossible.” 

“Eh! What is that? It is not impossible— 
I can afford it. Tell him toname his price. He 
wont? I’ll bring an action for false imprison- 
ment—I "ll give him into custody—I ’ll”—— 
Here the unfortunate Mr. Johnson’s voice be- 
came louder, and yet altogether inarticulate ; 
and at length he grew so ill, that the steward, 
assisted by me, carried him down into the cabin 
more dead than alive. As for Lydia, though 
desperately unwell, she kept her ground like a 
true woman. 

By the time we neared Calais, the tail of the 
storm had been metamorphosed into its body ; 
and as the narrow entrance of the harbour “in 
the distance seemed to open to receive us, every 
eye was turned towards it in anxiety and sus- 
pense. In suefi a situation, there is something 
dreadful in the aspect of the land, even to a per- 
son unaccustomed to the ocean, and the merest 
fresh-water sailor comprehends, instinctively, 
the desire of the mariner for “sea-room.” The 
a of the steam-packets makes it more par- 
ticularly dangerous for them to attempt an en- 
tranee into the harbour, when the wind is strong 
behind them. On a former trip, we struck the 
pier with our stern, on an occasion when it was 





tolerably evident that if the bow had Teceived 
the shock, more than a hundred lives would have 
been lost. 

“Good God!” said Miss Gray, in terror, 

“can they not make the ship go slower? It is 
impossible to land there in safety.” 
_ “In my opinion,” replied I, “we shall land 
in Dover;” and I had hardly uttered the words, 
when it was clearly seen that the signal-flag 
was not hoisted, which permits vessels to enter, 
and every heart on board felt a load of uneasi- 
ness removed, as we swung round and stood out 
to sea. The captain very properly resolved to 
tempt his fate no more that day ;—and, in the 
dusk of the evening, we got back to Dover, 
having extended our trip of three hours to 
fourteen. 

When Mr. Johnson came upon deck, his first 
exclamation was, “I am a banished man!— 
Never, never shall I see Old England again!” 

“ What is the matter?” said I, in some alarm, 
lest the old gentleman’s wits had suffered in the 
storm. 

“Eh?” said he, “the matter t—why, look 
you here, sir; if you catch me crossing that sea 
again, just take me by the nape of the neck, and 

itch me into the middle of it, that’s all. E 
and?—If Paradise was on the other side, 
would not stir!” “Nota word,” said I, mak- 
ing a sign to Lydia. - 

** Come, Mr. What-d’ye-call-him,” continued 
Mr. Johnson, “ don’t be nudging my ward, but 
do let us go on shore at once. ese cables 
don’t look very secure ; and if we are blown out 
again, I shall give up the ghost.” ; 

We are at Te 
looked about him with mingled curiosity and 
satisfaction. 

“ Good lord !”? muttered he, “to think of my 
being in France. How the people stare—just 
as if they had never seen an Fog. ishman before. 
What is that man with the basket bawling? 
‘Eels!’ Now, what can that mean 
— I declare!” 

“ Take care of the carriage,” said I, “ 
will be run over.” wn mae 

“ Eht—run over? Ay, tiere it is; they don’t 
mind what they doinFrance. But such a queer 
set-out it is—never saw such a carriage in all my 
life!—W hat is that crowd about? I say, monsieur, 
= la matiere?”’ 

** Never mind,” said Lydia, “ let us go to 
inn, there it is before us. ™ ity 

Mr. Johnson’s first business was to inquire if 
his son had arrived; and he was greatly rejoiced 
to learn that a gentleman had come post haste 
to see a Mr. Johnson, and pecans pee ly a Miss 
Gray, and not finding them, ined all 
day in a very d ding state. “‘ There, Liddy,” 
cried he, “think of that, girl!” and Liddy’s 
face brightened up into blushes and smiles. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Johnson, “if m 
French will carry me any further, let us see if 
they have got any thing to eat. i» avez 
vous some bif-tik ?”’ ** Oul, monsieur.” ‘* Savez 
Tl vous comment le cuire?’”? ‘“ Oul, monsieur. 
faut Je griller sans doute.” “Peches vous donc.” 

The waiter received the injunction with a bow, 
and Mr. Johnson having settled his stomach 
with “ une petite eau de vie,”’ set down comfort- ~ 
ably to wait for his supper and his son. 





ngth fairly on the quay, and he ~~ 
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The silence was interrupted by 
Lydia, who stood at the window. “ Eh!—what 
is that?” cried Mr. Johnson, “ what has fright- 
ened you!—where is my glass 1” 

o Dear guardy, it is nothing at all : it was only 
—only—only the gentleman the waiter has been 
talking of. He has just passed the window, ig- 
norant, no doubt, of our arrival.” 

“ Ah! you baggage! and you screamed with 
the joyful suprise. I say, garcon, courez into 
the rue, and fetch—I never can talk French 
when I amina hurry. My dear Mr. What-d’ye- 
call-him, will you just step out and tell the gen- 
tleman that we are here ?’ 

“ I think,” replied I, gravely, “that it would 
be more proper for the young people to meet, in 
the first place, without witnessess. They are 
lo are about to be married.” 

“ Eh?—married ?—To be sure—you are very 
right, mister. Do you run after him, Liddy, 
there’s a good girl. Married! zounds, I feel as 
if I could spring over thetable, Hark’ye wench, 
if you marry him before you come back, I shall 
forgive you.” * Thank you, dear guardy,” cried 
Lydia, bounding away, ‘I am sure I shall want 
your forgiveness very badly.” 

A quarter of an hour passed away, and Mr. 
Johnson, who had been walking up and down 
the room, rubbing his hands, pulled out his watch. 
“ Don’t you think,” said he, “ that this is quite 
long enough for a first interview ?” 

“Undoubtedly. I have just been thinking 
- the young lady must have lost her way in 

street, 


** Eh?—lost her way? Good God! what a 
beast I was to send her out alone in a stran 
country.—-Send the whole house to look for 
her !” 

“Tam glad,” said I, “to find you to take it 


lighty- “ 

“ Eh?—lightly?—what do you mean by that? 
Do you mean to insinuate that I care nothing 
about my ward, who isto be married to my 
son?"’ 

I mean to say, sir, that if you are deeply 
concerned, your persisting in the joke with which 
you have amused us so long, is particularly 
odd,” 

* Eht—joke! why, you will drive me mad. 
I say Mr. What-d’ye-call-him, what are you 
talking about?” 

“Yon surely are aware that we are not in 
Calais—that we have returned to Dover?” 

“To Dover!!”—and the truth flashed like 
lightning upon Mr. Johnson’s brain. Where is 
my stick?” cried he, “where are my pistols? 
O, the villain!—I shall choke!” and his round 
eyes glared like meteors, as he strode through the 
room. “ My dear sir,” said I, “ if this be really 
news to you, I wonder you are not rather trans- 
ported with joy. You are no longer a banished 
man—you have no longer that frightful ocean to 
cross—you are in Old ngland again !”? 

* That is a consolation ” replied Mr. Johnsan, 
* that is a consolation ;”’ and he sunk exhausted 
into achair. In another moment the beefsteak 
was set before him; and a note, which he read 
aloud as follows:—“ Before we meet again, dear 

ardian, I shall be the wife of ‘ the gentleman’ 
(char name is George Green), and shall claim 

your promised forgiveness,—Lypja,” 


a scream from j; 





COUNT RODOLPH'S HEIR, 
BY THE HON, MRS. NORTON. 


Tne rich glow of an autumn sun reddened the 
evening sky when Count Rodolph Von Lindens- 
berg flung himself on a couch to rest, after a long 
day’s hunting. He had apparently been unsue 
ecssful, for no grisly boar’s head with its grinning 
tusks had been borne homewards by his trium- 
phant followers ; yet there was a gleam of proud 
satisfaction in his eye, and a curl onhis lip, such 
as they wear who bring the news of a victory; 
and when Leona, his beautiful Italian mistress, 
offered him a cup of Rhenish wine, he waved it 
from him, as though bis thirst had been already 
quenched at the purer fountain of the torrents oa 
his native hills, 

Leona softly replaced the massy goblet on. ¢ 
table which stood near; she unbuckled from his 
breast the Jeathern and velvet belt, to which wag 
suspended his ivory hunting-horn ; and on whieh 
was traced in cunning embroidery, the motto 
“Thy voice is ever welcome!”” She shook the 
velvet cushion, filled with light eider-down, 
whereon that beloved head was to repose, and 
sate down to watch his slumbers, and guard 
them against interruption, For a while she 
sang, in a low modulated voice, the wild airs of 
the country to which her lover belonged ; then 
the mellower music of Italy, stole as if involuntae 
rily to lips which had learned for Rodolph’s 
ve to speak a harsher language; and ina 
little space even that ceased; a tear, shed perhaps, 
for many a dear memory in her own forsa 
land, trembled on her long black eyelashes, 
hastily shaking the gathered drops away, she 
turned to gaze upon the sleeper. Long she 
watched and athe with intense and eager love, 
her dark eyes dwelling on every feature, as 
though earth held no parallel, to their beauty, 
Sometimes she looked on the broad, determined 
brow, and thought of the majesty and inspiration 
which sate on it as a throne—sometimes the 
bold and exquisitely chiselled profile fixed her at- 
tention, and recalled those early days of affection, 
when she saw in him the realization of all the 

dreams Grecian sculptor or painter ever wrought: 
then the calm, statue-like curve of the li 
caught her eye, and she drew the lines as it 
were in her heart a hundred anda hundred times; 
or her glance would wander with some stray 
beam of the evening sun, to those short and 
shining curls of brown, which seemed nearly au- 
burn in its golden light. And still as she leaned 
and gazed, listening all the while to his deep and 
measured breathing, as though it had been music, 
she brought to mind some trait of character, some 
act of frank generosity or daring bravery, some 
kind deed or gentle word,(of the thousand she 
had treasured up) and dwelt separately on each ; 
smiling to herself as she aon and feeling as 
though such thonghts increased a love, already 
approaching to idolatry, 

And yet was he she loved only as other men! 
Nay, not so frank, or brave, or quick or valiant 
as some, but one of a temper and proud 
mind—a violent spirit a faint, inconstant 
heart; wayward, vain, and weak, save in the 
common-place courage, that strikes when it is 
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struck, revenges when it is insulted, and shields 
the feeble from injury : 

But who shall blame thee, Leona, or who 
shall call thy choice unwise? Do we not ail 
daily wonder at others for the insufficiency or 
unworthiness of the object to whom they devote 
their hearts? does not each secretly undervalue 
and marvel at the choice of his or her neighbour? 
—and wherefore? Because the ideal is so mingled 
with our love, that we do, as it were, glorify the 
objects of our affection—we bestow our dream- 
ing love of what might be on that which is—we 
love a mortal nature with all the strength of our 
jmmortal soule—we desire to embody our dream 
of perfection and clothe itin clay, that it may be 
an “ help meet for us”—and we strive in vain! 

But the spell was strong on Leona’s heart, as 
she sate and gazed on her lover's face by the 

ight of the autumn sky. The red sun sank 

lower and lower, the hills grew purple and dark, 
the clear moon rose faintly in the twilight, as if 
impatient to begin her reiga—but Leona still 
sate quiet and motionless; nor Jet us think the 
time long, or deem that tedious in the telling, 
which was to her the last brief closing hour of a 
seven years’ happiness, 

Count Rodolph moved and murmured in his 
sleep. Gently, almost imperceptibly she bent, 
as though afraid to wake him, and yet loth to 
loose even those few murmured syllables. The 
smile forsook her lip, the colour fled from her 
cheek as she listened, and a fierce jealousy flash- 
ed from her dark dilated eyes. Again the sleep- 
er uttered those fatal words, and Leona starting 
up exclaimed, “ Awake, Rodolph !”—* Awake 
traitor,” she would have added, but the word 
died on her lips. “ Of what wert thou dream- 
ing?” asked she in a choked tone, as her lover’s 

glance turned full on her, questioning what 
had disturbed his slumber. 

A change passed over Count Rodolph’s face, 
but he took her hand and answered with a forced 
smile, “‘ Must we remember dreams; when the 
teality is again present to us?” 

Leona drew not away her hand, but it lay in 
i , chill and cold as ice, and her 

to his ear as she replied, 
“The reality of thy dream is not present to thee, 
for in that dream thou didst call upon Adelaide 
Von Ringhen.” 

“Thou mockest, Leona!’’ 

“ Thou mockest!” exclaimed the Italian, 
while her whole frame shook with convulsive 
passion. ‘ Twice thou didst call on her—twice 
thy slumbering lips murmured ddelaide Von 
Ringhen, my bride!” 

“We are not accountable for our dreaming 
thoughts,” muttered Rodolph, in a tone of vexa- 
tion 


$ wartn 
voice sounded 


“Then wherefore shrink from avowing them? 
But it is not so; that which we think of waking, 
18 present to us in sleep; we act and suffer. in 
impossible scenes, perhaps, and in impossible 
Situations, but there is no other change. It were 
long, Rodolph, before J should murmur in my 

any name but thine; and there Aath been 

a time when, if I bent to eatch = slumbering 

thoughts, the word Leona fell gently on my ear, 

in the same tone of fondness with which thou hast 
just pronounced the name of another.” 

-Coant Redolph answered not, but seemed to 





muse, unconscious of her presence; and when 


-|at length, checking a painful sigh, he turned to 


8 to her, there was an ominous expression in 
“ countenance which startled i Italian. 
e anger and jealousy which possessed 
her Aer aan alia vanished ; a fearful 
terror fell upon her—a bewildering faintness 
numbed every limb, and falling at his feet, she 
stretched out her ams wildly and beseechingly 
towards him, and exclaimed, “Oh, Rodolph! 
these seven years my head hath lain on thy 
bosom—these seven years! Home, mother, 
eountry,—L Jeft all to foilow thee. Forsake me 
not, forsake me not!”’ : 

‘* Be patient, beloved Leona, I will never for- 
sake thee; but thou hast demanded an explana- 
tion of the words I uttered unwittingly in my 
sleep;—and perhaps destiny so par it, that 
thou shouldst partly guess from those idle sen- 
tences what is to be thy fate—and mine. Seat 
thyself near me, and listen.” 

Leona obeyed: she neither wept nor ch 
countenance, while he told of his proud unele’s 
desire to see him wedded to the wealthy and 
noble heiress of Ringhen, and of the consequent 
arrangements made between the two families, 
She listened calmly, while he confessed how 
often the boar-hunt had been made a pretext for 
his absence, while in fact he was en eavouring 
to win the heart of the cold and gentle Ade- 
laide; and how, as the certainty of his suecess 
became apparent, he imagined various methods 
of breaking the intelligence to his faithful com- 
panion. Once only, as he alluded to his uncle’s 
wish to see an heir to his proud domains, Leona 
bowed her head still lower, and spoke. 

“If my child had lived, then,” said she, 
moodily, “thou wouldst not have cast me off.” 

“Thy child! alas, Leona,” said her lover, 
while a smile of regret and bitterness curled 
his lip, “dost thou vainly imagine thy child 
could have been heir to Lindensberg? No! I 
would indeed have done a father’s part by him, 
and he should have stood proudly among the 
best; but nobler blood must flow in the veins of 
Count Rodolph’s Heir.” 

A wild searching expression shot into the 
eyes of the unhappy Italian, as they turned for 
a moment upon Rodolph; but he saw it not; 
his heart was brooding over the future triumph 
of presenting his young son to the vassals of Lin- 
densberg. 

With equal patience Leona heard all his 
arrangements for her future comfort; how she 
was to be provided for, and in what way she 
should return to her native land; but it was the 
calm of despair. As they parted, after this 
long explanation, Count Rodolph bent and kiss- 
ed her cheek ; it was pale and cold as death, 

“We part not in anger,” murmured he. “I 
shall never love another as I have loved thee. 
Dost thou believe me, Leona?” 

The young Italian answered not; a shudder 
ran through her frame, and a mist was before her 
ve, hen she again raised them, Count 

odolph had left the apartment. 

Leona moved towards the high and narrow 
arched window; the moon was risen, and the 
broad lands~-of Lindensberg lay stretching far 
as eye could discern, in the be t. 


ite misty li 
Sho thought of the days of hor girlhood. of all 
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her passionate love—her patient tenderness— 
the tenderness that never dreamed of change. 
She tl t of the vows Rodolph had then ut- 
tered, to which she had listened with the 
confident credulity of affection ; she retraced the 
scenes where they had wandered together, and 
the words they had spoken. Her lost mother’s 
hfal countenance rose distinctly as on the 

day when her daughter's shame was made 
known to her;—and musing on the utter deso- 
lateness of her position, should she return to the 
land where she once had many friends, Leona 
wept. Long, long she wept, and wildly and 
often she clasped her feverish hands and stretch- 
ed them to Heaven; but at length the fountain 
of her tears seemed dried. She rose from the 
ground, where she had knelt in despair—she 
smoothed back her tangled raven hair, and lift- 
ing the veil which had fallen from her shoulders, 
she turned once more to the window. Dark and 
terrible was the expression of her pale face as 
she did so, and the white quiet moonlight fell 
on a brow ¢onvulsed with agony. ‘ Thou art 
mine enemy,—thou who art to inherit hill, and 
dale, and river,” muttered she wildly, as she 
on the tracts of forest and plain which 
below; “ Thou art mine enemy, Heir to 

lensberg !”’ 

The morrow of that dark day came. Its 
morhing was fair and bright; and as Rodolph 
sprang from his couch, his heart felt lighter 
hen for many weeks, for he had nothing now 
to dread or to conceal; and Leona had heard 
him far, far more calmly than he had expected. 
“I was wrong,” said he, as he hastily slung on 
the hunting-belt embroidered by her hand, “I 
was wrong in my estimate of a woman’s 
strength of feeling. Perhaps she, too, began to 
feel the ties irksome which bound us together, 
and will return to her native land with plea- 
sure———Now to the chase!” and as he lifted 
the hunting bugle to his lips, he carelessly 
uttered the words, to which the young Italian 
had assigned a double meaning; “ Thy voice is 
ever welcome !” 

The chase was long and the day sultry; and 
when on his return, Count Rodolph came round 
by the torrent’s fall, from whence he could com- 
mand a view of his own castle, he checked his 
horse, and wound his bugle three times. As its 
sweet mellow tones floated past and died upon 
the hill, he said, smiling slightly to himself, 
“ Now shall I judge of the mood in which I 
shall find Leona; if she be gentle, she will 
sound the silVer-tipped horn, wherewith I taught 
her long since playfully to reply to this notice 
of my approach, and give me welcome; if she 
be sad and sullen, I shall miss the accustomed 


use, a longer pause than for 
years had ever some ft mmr the blast 
of Rodolph’s hunting-horn and his weleome home. 
The fitful autumn wind swept in a sudden = 
among the trees which grew on the banks of the 
torrent, and scattered a shower of yellow wither- 
ed leaves past his p!umed cap, as he sate, bend- 
ing“forwards on his weary but impatient steed, 
listening for the signal. In spite of his care- 
lessness and inconstancy, a sudden and stinging 
melancholy smote on Rodolph’s heart; the 
mocking smile left his lip; twice he lifted his 
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bugle, and twice his pride struggled against the 
desire to hear an assuraace, that she he was for 
saking, loved him in spite of all. At 

that desire conquered; he might not have beeg 
heard; the wind was high, although the noop 
had been oppressively hot. He blew a lou 
strong blast, and listened iniently, lifting his 
velvet bonnet from his head. Again there was 
a pause,—and, with a feeling of deep irritations, 
Rodolph struck the spurs in his horse’s side, 
Rearing at the unex correction, the 

animal sprang forwards, trampling the withered 
boughs and loose stones by the torrent’s side;~ 
when, just at that moment, faint and mournfal, 
but distinctly clear, the answering signal reach 
ed Count Rodolph. Three times it answered 
his thrice-repeated summons, and there was ten- 
derness as well as triumph in his tone, as he 
murmured, * Bless thee, a!’ But the er 
of the experienced huntsman told him that it 
was not from his home that the answ note 
was sent, but from a hill to the left, a 
ruined castle stood mouldering to decay, untes 
anted and forsaken, and avoided 71> — 
as the sceve of a foul murder y 2 son 
upon his aged father. “She hath been wander 
ing from home, musing over the change in her 
condition; perhaps weeping for my sake,” 
thought he; and his heart softened towards the 


fond companion of his youthful years. 

That evening was a long and lonely one 
Count Rodolph. With his own hot and weay 
hands he unbuckled the clasps of his h 
vest, and awkwardly arranged the mantle 
oe whereon he was accustomed to resl 


ulled by the sweet melody of Leona’s ‘i 
his thirsty lips drank from a goblet brouts 
a serving-man: he could not close his tired eyes, 
but evermore gazed sorrowfully at the embrasure 
and fretted oak-work of the Gothic wi a 
which they had stood the precedin I 

/ He had thought without a sigh of sesh 
ing a from him forever, of uniting his dee 
tiny with another, and now he could not bear to 
spend one evening awaiting her return—he 
could not bear the fond and foolish reflection 
that ws, and we, and ours, would no | refer 
to himself and the young Italian, but to some 
newer partner, to whom half the joys and so 
rows of his life were unknown. 
he had ceased to love Leona; perhaps he had; 
but the habit of seven years is strong; he could 
not imagine to himself a future in which 
was to be nothing, who had been all the world 
to him. He shrank from the novelty and 
strangeness of a life which must, as it wer, 


begin anew—throughout the course of which one 


haunting sorrow must ever pursue him, 

he dare not confide, and in which (unlike the 
joys and sorrows of the past) he could expect 
no sympathy. 

He dledell his eyes, and courted rest in vaim 
He missed the gentle hand that was wont to lie 
clasped in his, till his slumbering arm saak 
nerveless and unconscious by his side. He 
missed the ringing warbling notes of her 
voice; he cniseed the deep, watchful tenderness 
her gaze, yee ae sg — om 
evenings, when elids, heavy wi 
ber, ied fin 0 teaenentan eae her a last 
look of love. 
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“How shall I live without thee, Leona?’’ 
he, “and why dost thou linger out so 
Jate, when the evenings are numbered that we 
may spend together?” and again he gazed to- 
wards the window, while dreams of relinquish- 
ing the noble alliance proposed to him, and 
thoughts, (less honourable, ) of concealing Leona 
jn some secure retreat, where he might yet see 
and visit her, passed through his mind. But 
still Leona returned not. 

And when the next day, and the next passed 
‘on, and all search for the young Italian proved 
yain, Count Rodolph felt to the core of his re- 
morseful heart, that he had underrated the sorrow 
of the deserted girl, and that she had departed to 
hide her shame and her despair where none, not 
even he, might find her. 

At length the lonely castle of Lindensberg 
was again the scene gf festivity and rejoicings. 
The sound of wassail and merriment was heard 
in the great hall, choral songs were chaunted, 
flowers were strewn, and the fair Adelaide Von 
~~ became Count Rodolph’s bride. As 
the bridal procession passed through the long 

lery which led from the chapel, a wreath of 
. flung from above, fell at the Lady Ade- 
laide’s feet. Several of the group immediately 
near the young bride, looked up to discover by 
whose hand the offering was made; bat Rodolph’s 
keen eye alone discerned the shrinking form of 
Leona retreat behind one of those gigantic stone 
‘statues which, at regular distances, adorned the 
. The discovery sent a chill to his 
roga it was the space of a minute before 
he recollected himself sufficiently to pick up the 
wreath, which he did, and with a forced smile 
tendered it to the bride. An exclamation burst 
from her lips;—and, as her maidens crowded 
round, the wreath fell from her hands, while 
faint and pale and trembling, she looked up in 
her husband’s face. He snatched the garland, 
and examined it more closely;—a label, in a 
well-known hand-writing, dedicated it to The 
mother of Count Rodolph’s Heir,’”’ and he per- 
ceived that it was composed of nightshade, yew, 
and other mournful, sepulchral, or supposed 
poisonous plants. He commanded it to be re- 
moved, and flinging it from him, passed on as 
rapidly as the faint and tottering steps of Ade- 
laide would permit ; but none of the attendants, 
uneducated and superstitious as they were, dared 
—_ "p “The Garland of Death,” and many 
a fearful was cast back by the last loiterers 
of the procession, to the spot on the stone pave- 
ment where it lay. 

Uneasy and wretched, yet, gratified, in spite 
of what had occurred, at this proof that Leona 
had not abandoned Lindensberg, Rodolph burn- 
ed for the moment when he-might escape from 
the noble company by whom he was surrounded, 
and speak a few words of explanation with 
the Italian. Three mortal hours passed away, 
and the bridal feast had passed untasted, either 
ian or Rodolph, when the former com- 

ining of weariness, desired to be conducted 
‘o her chamber. Rodolph supported her from 
the hall, watehed her slight form, as, leaning 
on her favourite maid, she ascended the oaken 
ttaircase—waited till the last of the white-robed 
itendants passed under the dark arch which 
led to the apartments of the Lady of Lindens- 





berg,—and then, with a choses i turned 
hastily to the chapel-gallery. In vain he sought; 
—in aan he oan teteal to breathe Leona’s 
name aloud. No sign of life was in that | 
and dimly-lighted apartment, and he remai: 
standing alone, disheartened, and stupified, gaz- 
ing on the statues behind which he had per- 
ceived Leona in the morning. 

He was interrupted by the sound of footsteps, 
and loking eagerly forwards, perceived two of 
the Lady Adelaide’s attendants, who, trembling 
and uncertain, advanced hesitatingly into the 
apartment. 

** What seek ye here?” asked Count Rodolph 
sternly, provoked alike at the interruption and 
the disappointment it occasioned him. 

“We come for the Garland of Death, my 
lord; the Lady Adelaide desires that it be 
brought instantly to her chamber,” 

* Fools!”? exclaimed their irritated master, 
“see ye not the garland hath been borne away 
by some one of you this morning? Go! Re- 
turn to the Lady Adelaide, and. say Count 
Rodolph will attend her, and chase these foolish 
fears; bid the minstrels in the outer hall strike 
up the * Welcome to Lindensberg,’ and desire 
Caspar”. 

What more Count Rodolph intended was lost, 
for at that moment three faint blasts were heard, 
and well the master of Lindensberg knew the 
sound. A cold dew stood on his forehead, his 
muscular frame shook with an emotion he could 
not control, and his cheek blanched like that of 
a woman. 

** Begone!”? shouted he furiously, as he per- 
ceived the attendants observing these signs of 
agitation, “begone! and tell your mistress I 
come.” 

His young bride received him in tears. 

*“ Alas!”’ said she, “some evil will fall on 


‘thy house because of me. The Garland of Death 


hath disappeared, no one can tell how; for none 
of my attendants ventured this morning to take 
it up, and” 

“Hush, my beloved,” said Count Rodolph, 
caressing her, “if that be all, Zcan certify to 
thee that the garland was given and recl: 

By a living hand.” 

But, at this moment, a chill doubt stole over 
the mind of the stout knight himself, remem- 
bering the ominous sound of the bugle-horn just 
at the moment when he desired to hear the 
“Welcome to Lindensberg.”” Was that, in- 
deed, the result of accident, or did the spirit of 
the lost Leona haunt her once happy home? 
Adelaide gazed on her husband in fear and 
dread; he saw her not—thought not of her; 


** His eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away;” 


and, from that hour, the Garland of Death was 
a forbidden subject in the castle. 


Time passed heavily with Rodolph. Invol- 
untarily he tormented himself with con 
as to what had been the fate of Leona; involun- 
tarily he contrasted the cold and gentle manner, 
the reserved and timid disposition of his wife, 
with those which had charmed his youth. She 
feared him; she feared all things; she understood 
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him not; she had not the power to amuse him; 
and of her affection it might rather be said that she 
loved no other, than that she was passionately 
attached to him. Her very beauty was that of 
the snow—fair, cold, and dazzling. The glow of 
life that animated his lost Leona was wanting. 

The chase now became Rodoiph’s principal 
delight; and a shade of fierceness, such as comes 
to those who love only savage pleasures, altered 
his once frank and even temper. He grew, too, 
less social; the feast and the wine-cup brought 
no smile to his lip; he was an altered man. 
Meanwhile the Lady Adelaide was soon to be- 
come a mother, and her haughty relatives, as well 
as his own, looked forward to the birth of an heir 
with deep anxiety. As the eventful period ap- 
proached, Lady Adelaide’s terror increased; and 
though, in obediance to her husband’s command, 
she spoke not her thoughts, yet the Garland of 

was ever present to her mind. and she 
marvelled whether the strange summons was 
meant for her, or the little unborn. 

Rodolph’s absences from home were shortened, 
and all he could do to cheer her sinking spirits 
was done : but in vain. 

It was exactly a year from the day when Le- 
ona had disappeared, that Count Rodolph happen- 
ed to ride home by the same path which he had 
pursued on that eventful evening. As he came 
to the torrent he checkd his horse and looked 
sadly round. The evening was stil] and clear, 
and the glow of sunlight was rich on the chang- 
ing foliage of the trees. Oppressed by dispirit- 
ing thoughts, Rodolph dismounted from his horse, 
and flung himself on the brown turf, where he 
remained idly dreaming of the past, and yet more 
idly planning for the future. Long years passed 
in review before him, and he recalled the sensa- 
tions with which he ased to listen for the sound 
of Leona’s ivory hunting horn. He took off his 
belt and gazed upon it; he perused and repe- 
rused the embroidered words; ‘Thy voice is 
ever welcome!” and a stifled sigh escaped him. 
* How she — me!” was his thought, as 
he liftedthe bugle listlessly, and applied it to his 
lips. Three slow mournful blasts he blew, and, 
flinging himself with his face to the earth, he 
wept. 

Wh starts Count Rodolph from his restin 

lace +. Why does his eye glare wildly with 
a mixture of living hope and superstitious fear ? 
He hears the answering signal float across the 
hill, mournfully replying to his own. Without 
a moment’s pause, he threw himself on his horse 
and galloppe towards the ruin on the hill. He 
saw her—he saw his own Leona!- She was 
seated_on the edge of the inner wall of the dried- 
up moat, habited in a black velvet hunting 
dress, such as she was wont to wear when she 
accompanied him to the chase; her eyes were 
turned towards the distant castle of Lindens- 
berg—they were dim and sunken, and her 
hair was tangled, and had lost its glossy black- 
ness, apparently by exposure to the elements. 
One ,hand supported her head, and the other 
rested on the ivory bugle which lay by her side. 
Leona was no longer beaatifal ; yet Rodolph 
felt as though he loved her more than ever. 
She did not seem to ive him as he crept 
towards her; and when at length, kneeling be- 
side her, he took her hand, faltered out her 





name, she gazed around as if bewildered, ang 
uncertain from whence the sound proceeded, 
Again he spoke, a that cold hand withig 
his own, and sobbing in the agony of his em 
tion. She turned—she gazed on him ; and the 
lance was present to him till his dying day, 
for he perceived that she knew him not. sh 
was her gaze kind and sorrowful; and, parti 
his dark hair on his forehead, she murmured, 

“Thou weepest! hast thou been forsaken” 

“Leona! oh, beloved Leona! 1 am Rodolph, 
thy unhappy and penitent Rodolph! Where hast 
thou been, that I have never beheld thee ?” 

“I’ve been to Italy,’? answered she, ing 
calm collected voice—I ‘ve been to Italy, to se 
my poor mother’s grave.” 

The heart of the inconstant lover beat withis 
him, as the even tones fell on his ear. “She 
recovers—she will know me now ;” thought he, 

“And why lingerest thou in this mourmfil 
spot?” 

io Knowest thou not?” she answered, boas | 
quickly towards him with a wild smile— 
wait :”—and she put her lips close to his ear= 
“ I wait for Count Rodolph’s heir !” 

He shrank away, rose from her side, 
Then gazing at her with bitter sadness, he said, 
“Collect thy thoughts, Leona, and strive to 
comprehend me. I am Rodolph; J grieve fr 
thee; rise, and let me conduct thee to the house 
of one of my vassals, where thou shalt be a 
tended and cared for as though thou wert indeed 
the Lady of Lindensberg. And I will come 
and see thee, Leona,” continued he, passion 
ately ; “I will cheer thee, and love thee still, 
God knows, I love none better!’’ 


There was a pained and ae sag expression 
s 


on Leona’s brow while he e, as though she 
struggled to understand. For a few moments 
she mused, and then she answered, in a toneof 
quiet courtesy, a 

“It is impossible for me, noble stranger, to 
accompany thee even so far on thy way, ort 
do thee this service, because I expect 
Rodolph, who returns, even now, from the chase: 
so, farewell, and God speed thee”—and she 
rose and bowed gracefully to her stupified 
companion. 

“Oh! if I could but leave thee in a 
exclaimed he aloud, as he passionately gazed on 
her impassive face. And then the method so 
often resorted to, of humouring partial madness, 
occurred to him, and he said; “The way is 
long, and the path is steep which Count Rodolph 
hath to tread; he cannot be home so soon 
Come with me but a little way.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Leona, shakitig her head 
and smiling, “he is nearer than thou thinkest; 
he is within sight of Lindensberg; I have heard 
the signal, and answered it:’”’ and she held 
high the ivory bugle. “I will watch from the 
western gallery.” So saying, she turned and 
ran swiftly towards thé ruin, and commenced 
ascending the broken staircase, which led @ 
what 
(which were of a great 
building, wherein a dark are’ 
trance of the ruined hall, there 
which no mortal could 
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of the broken steps, Rodolph hid his eyes, that 
he might not see her dashed into the distant 
court below. He tried to call, but his voice was 
hoarse and whispering with fear. He waited, 
but the suspense was too terrible; he uncovered 
his eyes and looked up, and there, glidin 
slowly, but securely, across the abyss, he behel 
Leona! She disappeared beneath the arch; and 
rashing up the ruined stair, crumbling the loose 
stones downwards as he went, he followed. 
“There must be some frail support, some con- 
nexion between the steps and the building, 
which my eye cannot perceive from below,” 
thought he, as he struggled on: but when he 
stood on the last of that broken flight of steps as 
on a pinnacle, there was nothing to afford a 
chance of reaching the arch, and his head grew 
dizzy as he looked below. Again superstitious 
thoughts crossed his mind, and one of the songs 
Leona used to sing to him after his hunting 
excursions, seemed to ring in his ear. He turn- 
ed and slowly descended, while the gathering 
shades of evening warned him to lose no time 
in reaching Lindensberg. As he at length ap- 
proached the castle, he perceived a confused 
up waiting to receive him. Caspar, his 
Bresiee follower, advanced. a 

“My Lord Count,” said he, “I am the 
bearer of evil news. Thy lady liveth, but she 
hath been sorely terrified; there hath been born 
an heir to Lindensberg, but already he is no 

” 

“ What terrified the Lady Adelaide?” asked 
Rodolph, with forced calmness. 

“My Lord, you may remember, on the wed- 
ding-day, when the attendants of the Lady Ade- 
laide were sent to the gallery of the chapel to 
search for the Garland of Death ;—they found 
it not, nor hath it ever been explained how it 
was conveyed away, since none in the castle 
laid hands on it. But, on that day, my Lord, 
and at the time of their search, three faint blasts 
of a hunting bugle were blown, and” 

“Enough,” sternly shouted Rodolph, “what 
hath this to do with to-day’s misfortune ?”’ 

“ My Lord, the Lady Adelaide was in griev- 
us pain, and fearing to die before your return, 
when we heard the welcome sound of your re- 
turning signal. But scarcely had a smile past 
over her lips at a few congratulating and com- 
forting words spoken by - women, when we 
heard three blasts as on that day in the chapel 
gallery + the women shrieked, and the Lady 

laide spoke not. Only when the evenin 
elosed in, and still you appeared not, she hovel 4 
her head and murmured, ‘It is for him,then; for my 
and noble Rodolph, that the signal of death 
is sent! Oh! rather for my little one, dear as 
he is!—rather, far rather, for me!’ And as she 
spoke, the infant gave a wailing cry and died!” 

“Fool! loitering fool! not to come home, in- 
stead of seeking the ruined tower,” thought 
Rodolph, as he slowly sought the chamber of 
his wife. And though in his own secret soul 
a lingering superstition might be found, he re- 
solved to cheer the Lady Adelaide by telling her 
the truth, and soliciting her forgiveness. 
~ “This girl, whom I once loved,” said he, 
after he had explained his early history to the 
pe Adelaide, was in the habit of answer- 
ing my hunting signal. It was she who in her 

18 





jealousy and anger, flung down the garland thou 

ast Cant of such evil omen,—and doubtless, 
after we had left the chapel, she reclaimed the 
gift and departed, sounding the bugle from the 

istant hill, in order to excite regret and pity in 
my mind. She is a wayward thing—nay, I fear 
crazed by her misery: and I have thought it 
better to tell thee this, because that bagle-horn 
may sound again; and I would not that thou 
shouldst be a slave to such terrors.” 

Adelaide pressed her husband’s hand, and 
sighed deeply. Rodoiph spoke again. 

“ Sigh not for thy little one, but look forward 
with hope to the future ;—nor deem the death of 
so weak a blossom the result of supernatural 
agency.” 

“TI sigh not for my child,” said Adelaide ;— 
and she drew her faint hand away, and moaned 
as though with pain. 

. * * * * 


Perhaps of all who inhabited the castle, 
Count Rodolph himself was the most wretched 
after this explanation. He recalled Leona’s 
words, that “she was waiting for the heir” — 
he shuddered as he remembered her glidi 
form between the ruined stair and the hall : =e 
it struck him as strange and ominous, that she 
never answered his signal except when he 
sounded the horn from that one spot by the tor- 
rent’s side. At other times he felt that she was 
indeed his own unhappy Leona; and a feverish 
desire to discover how far this one ray of recol- 
lection illumined that — — oppressed 
and tortured him. At length a plans 
itself, which he resolved mart ¢ He Shoah 
the time which his ride from the torrent to the 
ruin generally occupied, and desired Caspar to 
remain by the torrent for that period, and then 
to sound the hunting bugle three times, while 
he himself rode to the hill, and watched the 
effect on Leona. But the experiment was only 
attended with fresh bitterness. For a few mo- 
ments, indeed, the deserted girl seemed to reco- 
ver her memory and reason: she started up on 
hearing the signal, and exclaiming, in a tone of 
joyful tenderness, ** Rodolph! dear Rodolph!”* 
returned the expected answer, and smiled to 
hear the echo float over the hill. But then her 
countenance fell ;—tears gathered in her large 
black eyes, and she moaned and = repeat- 
ing at intervals the single sentence, “ Why hast 
thou forsaken me, beloved?” In vain Rodolph 
addressed her; she answered him indeed, but it 
was as a stranger; and he uished the 
painful experiment, satisfying himself with or- 
dering his tenantry in the nearest village to sup- 
ply the crazed being with all the necessaries and 
comforts of life, and never, on any pretext, to 
approach the castle:—a command which the 
superstitious fears of the ignorant peasantry 
rendered superfluous. 

Again the Lady Adelaide made Rodolph a 
father. The babe was strong and beautiful ;— 
and, as she watched its growth, the mother of 
the heir of Lindensberg smiled at her own past 
fears. The Count, too, became passionately 
fond of his infant son, and the misery of Leona’s 
situation preyed less constantly on his spirits 
than heretofore. ~ ; 

The fatal day came, nevertheless, which was 
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to deprive them of this object of mutual tender- 
ness. ‘The German nurse returned not with her 
charge at the usual hour; and, after days of 
agonizing suspense and search, the body of the 


woman was found drowned in the pool beneath 
the torrent, into which she must have fallen. No 
trace tof the infant could be discovered, except 
the silken mantle which it had worn; and the 
dark whirlpool was unsearchable and unfathom- 


It would be vain to attempt describing the 
effect of this blow on the mother of the lost 
child. She sank under it, gradually indeed, but 
securely; and all the superstition of fear re- 
turned to her mind. She would not at first 
believe that jt was dead ;—continually insisting 
upon seeing the body, and starting at every 
unusual sound, as though she deemed it the 
herald of intelligence respecting the fate of her 
beloved infant. At length a low nervous fever 
reduced her to a state of weakness, both of body 
and mind, which it was painful to see ;—and 
Rodolph availed himself of this opportunity, 
when she could not Jeave her chamber, to pre- 
tend that the body of the young heir had been 
found, and interred in the chapel. A marble 
monument was placed there ;—and, on the reco- 
very of the unhappy Adelaide, she was led to 
weep over the empty tomb. 

But, for Rodolph, there was not even the 
melancholy satisfaction of believing his little 
son interred, where he might from time to time 
visit him and indulge his grief. To him was 
ever present the struggle of the helpless woman, 
and the whelming waters which had closed 
alike over him and his child :—to him was ever 
present the haunting doubt of Leona’s double 
existence. 

Three years rolled away, and Rodolph had 
never joined his companions in the chase, nor 
ever sounded the bugle whose eternal answer 
wrung his heart. Caspar brought, from time to 
time, the intelligence that Leona came at regular 
intervals to the scattered village nearest the Hill 
ef the Ruined Tower, for fruit, meal, chesnuts, 
and other necessaries—that she accepted silently 
what was offered her, and seemed greatly pleased 
at a present of two goats, which one of the 

ts gave her, and which she had since 
pt in the grass-grown court of ‘the old castle. 
If questioned, she became restless and suspi- 
cious in manner, and sometimes answered with 
a fierce haughtiness ;—but, for the most part, 
she de when spoken to, and ran swiftly 
towards the pijl—looking back, from time to 
time, as if l of being pursued. 

Meawhile a new misfortune visited Count Ro- 
dolph; the Lady Adelaide died, a prey to re- 
[ om and nervous depression. He mourned for 

with sincerity, nor was his sorrow untinged 
by remorse when he reflected on the strange cir- 
cumstances which had shortened her existence. 
The Lord Ulric of Lindensberg, his uncle, vehe- 
mently reproached him for having suffered * that 
Italian witch” to remain on the territory—la- 
mented the untimely decense of the rich Lady 
Adelaide, and tormented himself and his nephew 
with calculations to bring about a second union for 
Rodolph,with Gertrude Von Ringhen, her cousin, 
who would now inherit. But far other were the 
schemes of Count Rodolph. To quit Lindeps- 





and carry the distracted Leona to her native 
land, and there by the most soothing attentions, 
and the advice of skilful physicians, to restore 
her to health and to reason; to visit old scenes 
with her, and endeavour to renew the brokeg 
links of memory; these were the plans which now 
formed the day-dreams of the widower. 

For this purpose he went daily to the ruined 
tower, and watched and called, but in yaip, 
Leona appeared not. Burning with anxiety, he 
at length resolved to await her at one of the huts, 
the outskirts of the hamlet, where she was wont 
to come for food ; but the moment she perceived 
him approaching her, she fled precipitately. He 
pursued and overtook her; when she paused, 
and turning her pale face full upon him, she 
said mournfully, “What wouldst thou with 
me, dark stranger? And wherfore in Ro 
dolph’s absence dost thou steal upon me 
thus !” 

** Rodolph is here, and loves thee, and is free, 
beloved Leona !”’ murmured the unhappy man, as 
she again moved onwards. Leona made nor. 
ply ; and side by side they toiled together up the 
steep ascent which led immediately to the castle: 
the slant beams of evening streamed through the 
bro arches, and gave a vivid aud superna 
tural light and shadow to the mouldering build- 
ing. “Itis the hour he should return,” said 
Leona; but I hear not the horn.” This hint was 
not lost on Rodolph; and at the same hour on 
the succeeding evening, having stationed Caspar 
on the fatal spot which he himself had never re- 
visited, he sought the retreat of Leona. She 
was tending the two solitary goats in the inner 
court of the castle, and having fastened them to 
the root of a larch-tree, which had crept through 
a fissure in the wall, she sate down on a block 
of stone, apparently faint and fatigued, when 
the blast of the hunter’s horn pealed over the 
echoing hills. Instantly she started up, a wild 
expression of pleasure and tenderness ove 
her attenuated features; and lifting the ivory 
bugle to her lips, she exclaimed; “I hear thee 
Rodolph, I bless thee! 1 welcome thee !” 

Alas! he that was so beloved, even in madness, 
stood by, unblest, unwelcomed, chilled and 
momar te eursing his fate and her’s! 

He attempted not to converse with her, he at 
tempted not to detain her as she passed him up 
the ruined stair case: he gazed not after her. 
Utterly broken, and bowed in spirit, he hid his 
face in his hands and wept. The tears of a man 
are painful. Rodolph conquered the weakness,and 


_Jeaning his head back on the broken step above 


him, and lifting his gaze to the soft evening sky, 
he indulged in areverie, as to the possibilty 
bringing from Rome a physician who been 
acquainted with Leona from her childhood, and 
who, from his knowledge of her constitution, 
might yet penege restore her to reason. é 

deep was Count Rodolph’s reverie, that he 
perceived not its object stealing down the broken 
flight of steps, till she had approached the one 
above that on which his head rested. She re 
ed; she gazed into his startled eyes; and oh! 
the thrill of hope and expectation that sw 
the heart and quickened the pulse of the i 
constant lover, when she murmured close 
his ear, “ Rodolph! it is late, and thou at 
weary !” 
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« She knows me at leagth,” thought he, “ we 
shall yet be happy !”” Then turning to her, and 
taking her unresisting hand, he murmured; 
“Jam indeed weary—sing to me Leona!”— 
And she sang. Her haunting voice rang in his 
ear as it had done long years when, 
oppressed by the recollection, his m heaved, 
and his breath came gaspingly, she seemed to 
think he slumbered, and lowered the modulated 
tones toa gentle murmuring harmony. Her arm 
stole bengath his head; he dared not open his 
heavy eyes, lest the illusion should be broken ; 
but he felt her breath warm on his cheek, and he 
knew that she bent over him, and watched him, 
as in by-gone days—dimly from beneath his own 
quivering lashes, he perceived her dark loving 
eyes fixed upon him—and his heart ached with 
excess of hope. 

Suddenly she rose; she grasped his arm with 
unnatural strength—“ Of what wert thou dream- 
ing?” said she, in a tone of passionate jedl- 


ousy. 

“| dreamed not—I slept not—Beloved hear 
me !” 

“Thou didst—thy dream was of Adelaide Von 
Ringhen!” shouted the unhappy girl. Then 
kneeling with her head on his knees, she mur- 
mured, 

“Forsake me not! Rodolph—forsake me 
not "9 

With bitter agony he strove to make her com- 
prehend hit, bat in vain; the ray was quenched, 
and when he attempted to detain her, she looked 
wildly on him, and disengaging her hands, with 
ashrill scream she flew up the staircase, and 
in the dim uncertain light, appeared, after a 
moment’s pause, to flit across the empty space 
into the arch beyond. 

Count Rodolph departed. He sought the 
southern sky of Italy; he wandered in scenes 
familiar to him in youth; @ heavy sickness fell 
on him, and months passed away ere he was suf- 
ficiently strong to resume his journey. The phy- 
sician on whose skill he had depended to cure the 
disease under which his once loved Leona suffer- 
ed, was in Spain, attending a case of much diffi- 
eulty, and in some respects similar, since the pa- 
tient was afflicted with aberration of intellect, 
caused by a sudden shock. A messenger was 
despatched to Spain, and brought for answer, 
that a year at least must expire before the Dot- 
tore could leave his present patient. ‘That year 
and part of the next, were by Count Ro- 
dolph in wandering from place to » without 
any aim except a restless desire of change. At 

he received the welcome intimation, that 

he might meet the Dottore at Rome, and thence 
on their journey together. He was in- 

med of the successful termination of the case 
which had been the cause of the delay, and once 
oe eeapaeneh into bis heart and abode 


On his arrival at Lindensberg, the faithful Cas- 
par gave but a melancholy account of the poor 
¢razed being in whom he was so deeply interest- 
ed. He described her as more distracted than 
ever; coming frequently to the hamlet, and de- 
siring velvets of light and rich colours to be sent 

» Which was complied with, and yet she never 

ared in any other costume than the black 
hunting dress. She had also latterly become 





most sad and dispirited; weepingly bitterly, and 
believing herself to be in attendance on some sick 
or dying person, for whom she ordered medi- 
cines, and chose the most fruit, all 
which was procured and executed for-herin com- 
pliance with the Count’s parting orders. Ro- 
dolph’s heart sank ; but the physician bid him 
be of good cheer, for that this new delirium show- 


"ed the disorder to be coming to a crisis. It was 


agreed between them, that the Dottore should 
meet the poor maniac in the hamlet, and en- 
deavour to make her comprehend who he was, 
and his desire to be of service to the sick 

she attended; and that Rodolph should await 
them at the ruined tower. Contrary to all ex- 
pectation, Leona no sooner saw the physician, 
than she recognized him; and falling at his feet, 
she kissed his hands repeatedly, weeping, and 
inquiring into the circumstances of her mother’s 
death and alluding to scenes and people mutually 
familiar to both. 

“There is hope,”’ said the Dottore to himself, 
as he soothed and answered her. Then sudden- 
ly changing her manner, she eagerly asked his 
advice respecting the sick person she was in ima- 
ginary attendence upon, saying he had a fever, and 
was weakly, and she feared he would sink under 
it. She hesitated, and ap restless, when 
he offered to visit the invalid; but at length she 
nodded her head in token of assent. 

Rodolph sate by the broken a 
their er se in an agony of anxiety. He desi 
ardently to behold the effect of the signal, after 
the lapse of time during which he had been ab- 
sent, and that the Dottore likewise should wit- 
ness the yoy Bp mss of recollection which 
had hitherto been given by the unhappy Leona. 

To this end he had ordered Caspar to remain 
by the torrent, and when a messenger from the 
hamlet should give him notice of Leona’s return 
homewards, to blow three blasts as usual on the 
hunting bugle. ; 

When Leona perceived Rodolph, a faint smile 
of puzzled recognition stole over her wan 
tures. She paused and hesitated; at length she 
said, “It is long since we have met, noble 
stranger, and I can hardly now give you welcome, 
for Rodolph is still absent and I am much troubled 
because of the sickness of one I love; neverthe- 
less———But come on, dear friend, why loiter 
we?’ said she to the physician with a sud- 
- change of tone; “ perhaps even now he 

= ae $99 


So saying, she swiftly ascended the flight of 
steps. When she reached the summit, she G 
down, and lifting up a stone, drew from beneath 
it a coil of rope; this she wound patiently 
round, till a shattered plank which hung anper- 
ceived under the arch opposite, gray as the 
walls, and, like them, moss-grown and moul+ 
dering, was sufficiently raised to enable her, by 
a small exertion of strength, to lift the end and 
rest it on the last step. d Rodolph, sh 

“ Great Heaven!” sai , shaddering, 
“is she about to cross on that plank ¥” 


“‘ Hash !”’ said the ph . 

“ This is my drawbridge,” said Leona, smil- 
ing with a sort of trium oe 
without — the question of Rodolph. 
laying her on his arm, she added earnestly, 
“once it cracked beneath me—once, when I 
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was carrying him across. But 1 never brought 
him out ” 

* He who is now sick?” said the physician, 
in the voice of a person who humours a child in 
some folly. 

“Yes,” answered Leona, sighing, “ he is 
very sick.”” Then stooping toward the Dottore, 
she added, in a tone of great importance, “ he 
is the Heir to Lindensberg.” 

It was with a cold shuddering regret, that 
Rodolph heard this explanation of the illusion 
that possessed her. “ Heir to Lindensberg 
is dead, Leona,”’ said he, mournfully: the ma- 
niac shook her head. = 

- “The woman died,’’ answered she; * she 
fled, and fell into the dark waters; J took him, 
but coald not kill him, although 1 know he is 
my enemy!” 

It was well for Rodolph, that the dizzy stu- 
pefaction which came over him at these words, 
prevented all evidence of emotion on his part. 





him,”’ said the physician, in a composed tone; 
and, as he spoke, he laid his hand heavily on 
Rodolph’s shoulder. Leona crossed the narrow 
quivering plank, and disappeared beneath the 
archway. 

“ Think you this is true? oh! God, think you 
it is true?” murmured Rodolph. 

“It may be,” said his friend; “or the un- 
happy woman may have heard broken snatches 
of the story from the peasantry who supply her 
with food, and so have grown to imagine her- 
self an actor in the events she has heard related. 
This is not an uncommon symptom of mad- 
ness ;—but true or visionary, a word from you 
is fatal. Speak not, move not; and perhaps you 
ma in at once Leona and your son.” 

olph groaned, and hid his face. There 
was a long pause. 

“She mocks us, or she hath forgotten,” said 
the unhappy man at length, raising his haggard 
eyes to his friend’s countenance. The Dottore 
motioned for silence. 

* Leona,” said he, in a loud, clear tone, “I 
have other patients to visit ;—is the boy there?” 

“ I do but adjust his mantle,” was the reply ; 
and suddenly there appeared in the archway, as in 
a framed picture, two living figures: Leona—and 
achild of six or seven years of age; tall, pale, and 

» with long silky brown hair, curling down 
to his waist; and large blue eyes, that seemed 
painfully dazzled even by the mellow light of 
the evening. His excessive paleness was ren- 
dered yet more apparent by the varied brillianey 
of the colours which composed his dress—a 
searlet velvet mantle being fastened on a suit of 
glowing purple, trimmed with white miniver, 
and a small cap of emerald green, embroidered 
with set on his head. His cheeks were 
hollow, and his lips looked as though they had 
never learned to smile, so wan and stiff and 
feverish did they appear. He leaned against 
his companion for su and one thin little 
white hand clung to folds of her drapery. 
At the unusual sound of a strange voice he 
started, and as his unaccustomed eyes sought to 
distinguish objects, and beheld the Count and 
his friend, a faint shriek of terror escaped him. 

“ Hush,” said Leona, soothingly, “ be not 
terrified, and thou shalt soon see ph ;” and 








Well, Leona, I cannot cure him unless I see~ 
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the child's wen lips moved, and he repeated thei 
' with the exactitude of tone, and the faint sad- 
ness of an echo, “ Rodolph !” hour 

She lifted him in her arms, and smiling sadly whic 
at the physician, she said, “ Shall I bring him drea 
to thee, or will the cold air hurt him ?”’ hour 

“ Bring him ;” calmly replied the physician, whic 
as he measured with his eye the strength of the twine 
plank, and the additional weight it would sus. waki 
tain in the passage of the attenuated and frail wind 
little being, so miraculously preserved. Li uy blast 
and steadily Leona advanced, while Rodolph’s of in’ 
outstretched arms seemed — nearly to 
clutch his long lost child. She had reached 
the centre, when suddenly Caspar blew the 
three blasts on the signal horn. Leona paused— T 
the blood rushed to her colourless cheek, the ein M 
light to her sunken eye. with 

*“] hear thee, Rodolph !” exclaimed she; ness 0 
and pressing the pale child closely to her heart, i 
she raised the ivory bugle to her faded lips. Naval 

There was a crash—a wild cry—and all was in 
over. 

Rodolph and the physician gazed on the areh- fn od 
way. here was the maniac, and the Atlanti 
child with its silken hair ’—where was the frail vith ay 
plank which stood between them and that living deman¢ 
tomb, wherein his little son had so Jong been have is 
buried? —What had gone down into that dark a “ 
abyss ? in sever 

odolph and the physician descended the The ; 
broken stairs slowly, quietly, stupidly : to what ryatt in 
purpose should they hurry their pace? A dock real life 
grew on the last step but one; the physician + ade 
switched it with his cane: it wes a rank weed, of his el 
unsightly, and the impulse was to destroy it: With hi 
he had not observed it as he ascended. effect : 1 
came to the end of the broken flight of step timent : 
and stood in the court below. Something men and 
close to the Dottore’s feet: he looked down: it — b 
was a little pale corpse in a gaudy dress, men hx 

“In a fall from a very great height,” said he, gods and 
speaking very slowly, and glancing upwards, ourselves 
** the subject generally dies from suffocation be- truth, an, 
fore the ground is touched ; it is not, therefore, “uy the 
commonly, a death of pain.” — 

Count Rodolph groaned, and pressed the country, ) 
hand of his friend. A little beyond, lay the fact. that 
maniac Leona. She still breathed; and, as Ro- Landsmer 
dolph approached, she opened her large dark in all tha 
eyes, as if instinctively aware of his presence. ines 

“ Rodolph, beloved,” said she, “1 have been etched 
dreaming a dreadful dream. Even now, me tity of th 
thinks, I suffer pain—I cannot rise; the cold man ever 
has struck my limbs with a numbing painj rately tha: 
thou shouldst not have allowed me to slumber [te navy, 
in the open air. I dreamed (alas! what tortar ody 
ing pain I suffer) that thou didst forsake me ieeal obs 
for another—that thou wert wedded—that there simplicity 
was an Heir to Lindensberg. Oh! rather that 9} more 
so dream again, I would wish to die now, om 9% tires evi 
thy bosom.” And she flung her arms round his J fishes th 
neck and moaned, and a slight shivering ram ther: 
throogh her limbs. Her eyes, which had been @ 4, : = 

ing in his face, closed suddenly.—She was & is a 
ead. faeulty 

. * * ry e that io an 

“We are apt,” (said the old physician, when J fomplimer 
returning with Count Rodolph bee one of his iin 
anntal visits to Leona’s tomb;) we are apt t Greaem as 
pity people for dying, and for the manner f HF tatit neve: 
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their death, as though it were the crowning 

of nature; yet there may have been 
hours of unendurable misery in a man’s life, to 
which his death may seem like a pleasant 
dream. Which, think you, was the bitterer 
hour to her who now rests in peace ;—that in 
which, bruised and dying, but with her arms 
twined round thy neck, she imagined herself 
waking from a slumber in the cold autumn 
wind ;—or that in which she first answered the 
blast of thy hunting bugle, after thy confession 
of intended separation ? 


te @ OH 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 


Tae great and still-extending popularity of Cap- 
tain Marryatt has induced us to present our readers 
with what, we have reason to believe, is a good like- 
ness of that distinguished writer, At any rate, it is 
eopied from an original engraving published in the 
Naval Annual—a work got up under his immediate 
direction, and ti therefore by his own au- 





thority. 

No author of the present day—nor it may be added 
any other—is so universally admired, on this side of the 
Atlantic, as Captain Marryatt. His works are sought 
with avidity by all classes of readers: indeed, the 
demand for them seems insatiable. The booksellers 
have issued them in every variety of form, from the 
highest to the lowest-priced editions; and they have 
been printed entire—a thing heretofore unexampled— 
in several of the we | newspapers. 

The great and unusua popularity of Captain Mar- 
ryatt involves no mystery. His books are transcripts of 
real life, such as it is seen and felt in every day’s inter- 
course with the world,—and though there are occasion- 
al extravagancies, and gross ones, the larger portion 
of his characters and incidents are easy and natural. 
With him there is little, or nothing, of straining after 
effect: no overwrought passion: no exaggerated sen- 
timent: no ridiculousrhodomontade. He makes his 
men and women what they are, not what they — 
to be: he describes no faultless monsters which the 
world ne’er saw; and his readers are not thrust 
upon the unsocial and unsuitable company of demi- 
gods and angels. He gives us human nature as we 
ourselves have experienced it ;—and recognizing the 
truth, and realizing the justice, of his portraits, we 
enjoy them. 

Another reason of the popularity of Marryatt’s 
earliest works, (we mean those first published in this 
country,) Peter Simple; Jacob Fai » &e. is the 
fact that they treat principally of nautical subjects. 
landsmen and landswomen too, feel a great interest 
in all that relates to seamen; and they read nothing 
vith higher zest than the description of a storm—a 
shipwreck, or a naval victory. these be faithfully 
sketched, they can ee be ssed =" ae inten- 

ity of the ies exeite ; a Ss no 
4 ever descr bed 7 thang ome faithfully and , aon 
fately than the subject of this brief notice. Bred to 
the navy, in which he holds an eminent station, he 
looks with a sailor’s eye, and describes with a sailor’s 
teal, all that comes within the range of his profes- 
tional cbservation, and — he —- sm and 
implicity that leaves him unri r is 
a . i of his sea-scenes, rey ag 
verisimilitude which distin- 

tt;—and if the colours are 

More brilliant, the Likeness is less easily to be traced. 
The chief recommendation of Marryatt is his keen 
joyous humour. He hasa quick eye for all that 

is ous, and a stirring pen in describing it. This 
freulty procured a agg a the high compliment 
that he considered him the Smollett of the day—a 
tompliment not exactly just, but at the same 
time doing no inj to Brrollett. Marryatt’s 
differs wi from Smollett’s: it has less of 

Sreasm and more of pleasantry: it raises a laugh, 
but it never inflicts a pang. In this respect he more 





resembles Fielding, though he has not the li fancy 
of as admirable novel : , 
8 works are Newton 
Forder, Pour Slanie, Paco Faithful, King’s Own, 
Naval Officer, Ja in Search of a Father; and, 
more recently, The Pirate and The Three Cutters. 
——_ —- ~ en y be London Metro- 
politan—origi i b Campbell— 
and he Ses prem Gat publication be ing which 
none of his predecessors, including and 
Bulwer, could acquire for it. He is yet in prime — 
of life ; and with his prolific brain, we may count on 
much more that is pleasant and agreeable from him. 


We publish, in this number, Napoleon’s autogzaph. 
Can any scholar, French or otherwise, emg out? 
Byron’s hand was bad, and Jeffery’s was said to re- 
semble the walking of a fly, with his legs inked, 
over a sheet of paper,—but Napoleon’s beats them all. 


The following extract from a notice of the Novels 
in the Vade Mecum, is just;—and a late failure in 
the attempt to start a new publication of the same 
nature, would seem to call for it:— 

‘** The public should be guarded in subscribing to 
new publications, unless they are fully assured that 
there is a responsibility on the part of the publisher; 
many publications have started into existence of 
late, which have lived but till the public became in< 
terested in them, and then disa) Publishers 
well known, and of long standing, should always 
have the preference, as there is everv rea moral 
and pecuniary, for their fulfilling their engagements.” 


‘Leaf from an Unwritten Journal,” is by Miss 

C. Gooch. We neglected placing her name to it. A 

retty piece of poetry in this number, entitled ‘* The 
ne Hint Side,” is also by this lady. 


The first edition of the two first numbers of the 
Marryatt Novels, was completely exhausted before 
the third number was issued. ey have been re- 

rinted ;—and the work can still be had complete 
rom the commencement. No. 3, contains The Pirate, 
The Three Cutters, and Moonshine. No, 4, Frank 
Mildmay. 


This number contains an engraving of Captain 
Marryatt on steel, by Eldridge, and ‘mad credit- 
able to the young artist. We have another steel en- 
graving by this gentleman, which will shortly be given, 

Mare Smeton’s story is received, and will appear 
in our next ;—also ‘‘ The Flood,” by N. C. Brooks, 


The publisher of the Lady’s Book is grateful for 
pa extended to Periodical which he 
established, and which was the first to give correct 
coloured representations of the Philadel Fashions, 
He has now published the work for six 
he would ask a careful examination of it from the 
many that haye been subscribers from the commence- 
ment, and their candid judgment, whether it has not 
been constantly improving from yolume to volume, 
He may with safety say, that the two fngravings 
that adorn this number, are such as would 
ditable to the embellishments of the same class of pe- 
riodicals in England. The Fashions are superior to 
all but those in the Court Magazine, and. equal to 
them. If the epiiotes ae orm on the in- 
crease, ter exertions wi made. promises 
made 2 the commencement of the year have 
been exceeded;—and this is a fact that few peri 
can boast of. The promises made in advertisements, in 
ral, far exceeding the performances. 

It will also be seen, by a reference to the cover, that 
a second edition of the Novels has been put 
to press, and that before the third number was issued. 
This is another subject for the publisher to 
ey bem wy ee + cl manera tr 7 ~ 
to t have so i 8 expen- 
sive undertaking. | 
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YON ABERY BRL SO PULL AND SWRELING 


A SACRED SONG, 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR e 


THE PIANO FORTE, 


BY THE CHEVALIER S. NEUKOMM. 














Yon abbey bell, so full and swelling, Whose rich vibrations greet the 





To me in solemn note seems telling of Faith,Of Hope, of Heavennear, My 


heart with holy joy is bounding, From earth my thoughtsare on the wing, Wher 
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bids me join the choir, and sing 


I. 


Sweet bell! thy echoes, faint, and fleeting, 
Subdue my heart as by a spell; 

For while thy sounds my ears are greeting, 
My thoughts on scenes sublime do dwell, 

I muse in holy contemplation, 
On life’s long ills, its transient joys, 

And that blest scheme which brings salvation— 
A theme which angels’ harps employs. 

Amen! Amen! Amen! 


the weleome call is sounding That bids me 











join the choir, and sing, That 


Amen! Amen! A«---. men! 


rf 


TIL. 


Sweet abbey bell! thy notes are calling 
On man, to seek the gate of heaven; 

They tell where sounds more softly falling, 
Speak peace to souls and sins forgiven. 

But ah! time’s wheels are swiftly rolling, 
And life’s career will soon be run; 

The knell of death will soon be tolling, 
And all life’s woes and joys be done. 

Amen! Amen! Amen! 





RECEIPTS. 


German Oyster Powder. 


Taz Germans prepare oyster powder for ra- 
gouts and sauces, in the following curious man- 
nt—Take fresh oysters of any sort, beard them, 
and put them in a vessel over the fire to get out 
the superfluous water; after which, lay them to 
cool, and work them through a colander This 
done, place them on a chopping board, and cho 
them small with pounded biscuit, mace, 
finely minced lemon peel, so as to produce a 
proper dough or paste; with which make up thin 
takes, put them on clean paper, and set them 
with the board ina gentle oven. When they 
are baked quite hard, take them out, and imme- 
diately pound them into a fine powder, and keep 
itin boxes ly dry. This oyster der 
isfound very useful when oysters are out of season 
%8 well as in such inland parts as seldom have 
aly. Many dishes and sauces are much improved 


by the agreeable te flavour given by this 
powder, which should be made when oysters are 








cheap and good. The cakes may even be pre- 
served and used without pounding; but it will 
then be necessary to soften them, previously to 
their being beaten up and used for culinary 
purposes. . 


Method of Preserving Common Cream. 


Tuis is a useful article of sea stock for 
short voyages, and may in other cases be found 
very serviceable or convenient. Dissolve twelve 
ounces of loaf in water, over a moderate 
fire, and let it afterward boil for about two min- 
utes; after which, add immediately twelve 
ounces of the finest and freshest cream, and tho- 
roughly incorporate the whole over the fire. 
Then suffer it to cool, r it into a bottle, 
and cork it up close. If kept in a cool place, it 
will continue fit for use several weeks, and even 
months: and, as sugar is commonly wanted 
when there is occasion for cream, the cream is 
thus preserved without any sort of additional 
expense, 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
SIGNIFICATION OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


Mr. Editor: 1n the \ast number of your inter- 
esting publication, I observed a pretty and some- 
what curious collection of derivations of names, 
with the significations attached to each, as found 
in different languages, taken from a British 
Magazine. I was struck with the thought,— 
and observing that nothing was wanting but to 
complete the list, I determined at once, in pur- 
suance of the design, to see if I could not effect 
it through the instrumentality of a great scholar, 
whom I am sometimes allowed the privilege of 
consulting. He is probably one of the most 
learned men that ever lived. You would be 
struck with his appearance in a moment. He 
is a little old man, nearly eighty years of age, 
very thin and emaciated, but with an eye like 
an eagle, and the quick step of eighteen. His 
maxim is, that the only thing worth living for 
is to get knowledge. I have often had thoughts 
of nominating him for the Presidency, but he is 
not ambitious of public honors, and has always 
withstood my solicitations to allow his name to 
be made use of, in connection with any public 
distinction. He is content to live and die as the 

t champion of letters, and will descend to 
posterity in his works. But this is a digression. 

After making ont a list of the remaining 
names, not included in your collection, I took 
them to him, and mentioned my errand. I found 
him absorbed in study. Every thing about him 
betokened the man of universal knowledge. 
There were large folio volumes piled up on 
chairs; great heaps of manuscripts covered with 
the “dust of dead ages;” books in all langua- 
ges, with their leaves doubled down in dogs’- 
ears, and lying open, one upon another; there 
were all the ancient historians in the original 
tongues—the poets of all ages and nations— 
philosophers and divines without number—all 
the medical writers, and some of the learned 
sages of the law. He was roused by my en- 
trance, and looked up. I communicated my 
object.. He caught at the suggestion, and pro- 
mised to comply with it. The following day— 
for he was as true as a dial-plate—he sent me 
the subjoined list, which, if you think worth a 
place in your next number, I leave at your ser- 
vice, remaining, most respectfully, your obe- 
dient servant, ARTHUR. 

A 


Agnes (From the Latin) 


Alice (From the a 
Amelia — the Saxon 
Antonia ( the Hebrew) 


Arabella (From the Celtic) 


Having the innocence 
of the Lamb. 


purpose. 

Of a clear complexion 
—having much cu- 
riosity. 

‘ B. 
Barbara (From the Latin 
Bertha (From the French 
C. 
Cassandra (From the Latin) 


Charity (From the Hebrew) 
Charlotte (From the French) 


Unintelligible. 
Good-tempered. 


ca 
Gives tncoueenl fail 


ties. 
Of a strong mind. 





Constance (From the French) Of a i 
ce 


D. 

Deborah (From the Dutch) ~ Kind-hearted—fong 
of domestic pup. 
suits. 

Dorothy (From the Saxon) Devoted to frieng. 

ship. 


Eleanor (From the French) Handsome—having, 
a manner, 
u 


Ellen . (From the Saxon) Beautiful—artless— 
= of captivati 
a —fond of muse 


(From the Hebrew) 
(From the Latin) 


Of ani 


Fanny 
Addie 


Flora 


uiring mind, 

to flowers, 
G. 

Grace (From the French) 

Georgiana (From the Latin) 
H. 

Harriet (From the Saxon) 


Of a refined taste, 
Uncomplaining. 


Of an elegant a 
ance, and of fasej 
nating manners, 


Henrietta (From the Greek) Guileless. 
J 


Jane (From the French) Of jan animated dis. 
position—having a 
sweet voice. 

Entertaining—origi- 
nal—amiable. 

The diminutive of 
Julia. 


Julia 
Juliet 


(From the German) 
(From the German) 


L. 
Louisa (From the French) Of endearing quali 
ties--one who = 
es handsomely. 


Lucy (¥rom the French) The child of genius, 


M. 
Matilda (From the Chinese) 


Maria (From the French) 
Mildred (From the Saxon) 


Gay—dashing—eo- 
quetish. 
Timid—affectionate. 
Of winning manners 
—having bright 
eyes. 
N. 
Nancy (From the Hebrew) 


P. 
Penelope (From the Greek) One who excels in or- 
namental work. 
Priscilla (From the German) A flirt. 
R. 
Rachel (From the Hebrew) 


Rose (From the Saxon) 


s. 
Sarah (From the Hebrew) 


Mild—fair com- 
plexion. 


Born to a high de» 

Blooming—blashing 

essai 
elm 


shines in society— 
a beautiful dancer. 


Theodosia (From the Teutonic) All truth—heavenly- 
Theresa (From the German) G 


i. 
ofeal. £. 





warily. 
Wilhelmina (From the Chinese) Romantic. 
(The following name, Mr. Editor, is at the 
head of your list: but, as I had ineladed it ia 
mine by mistake, J give the significati vation with 
which it was reta to me :) 
Anna -like—surpassingly beauti- 
cm) Hebrew) conscious of her yen sip oy 
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